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Art. I. Travels in various Countries of the East, more 
particularly Persia. A Work wherein the Author haa 
described, as far as his own Observations extended, the 
State of those Countries in 1810, 1811, and 1812; and 
has endeavoured to illustrate many Subjects of Antiquarian 
Research, History, Geography, Philology, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, with Extracts from rare and valuable 
Oriental Manuscripts. By Sir William Ouseley, Knight, 
L.L.D. &e. &e. Vol. I. 4to. Pp. 480. Rodwell and 
Martin. 1819, 


PARTICULAR names on particolar subjects excite more 
than ordinary expectations. If Mr. Malthus announces 
another volume on Political Economy,—or Mr. Milman a 
new Poem,—or Mr. Southey a new Biographical Memoir,— 
the attention of the reading public is at once attracted and 
fixed by the spell of the name which holds out a promise of 
entertainment not to be fulfilled by men of common minds, 
or works of an ordinary casi. We are not now enquiring 
how far this may be advantageous or Aragon to Sir 
William Ouseley, who in publishing Travels in Persia neces- 
sarily reminds his reader of all bis brother's well-earned fame 
on subjects connected with the Eastern world; but it is un- 
deniable that he has thereby a double duty imposed u 
him. He is called upon not only to establish his own autho- 
rity as an oriental scholar, but to take care that he publishes 
nothing unworthy of the family reputation already gained in 
that department of literature. 

We must not be understood to mean to derogate from the 
industry and information displayed in the volume before us, 
when we say that it has disappointed us. ‘The amasement 
afforded by Mr. Morier's Biblical {llustrations, in a book of 
a similar nature, had led us to hope that the pursuit of a 
subject so interesting — — ormed some part of the 
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plan of this work also, and that oriental manners and customs 
might be again brought forward to give additional force or 
beauty to much of the figurative language of the Sacred 
Volume. Notwithstanding all that has been done in this 
department by Calmet and his industrious Editor, by Harmer 
and Burder, a rich harvest yet remains to be reaped by any 
travellers who will notice, as they have opportunity, the 
culiar phraseolegy of the East, with a view of applying it to 
the illustration of the Bible,—and much light may thus be 
thrown upon incidents or expressions which have hitherto 
been little remarked, or imperfectly understood. — Sir 
William Ousely possesses qualifications which would have 
eminently fitted him for the performance of such a task ; and 
his own favourite object, antiquarian research, would have 
afforded him many opportunities of contributing his mite 
towards the full comprehension of a volume, which to the 
end of time will probably continue to exercise the talent, 
and give scope to the industry of scholars in every depart- 
ment of science or knowledge. He will probably reply that 
he was free to choose his own pursuits, and that it is unfair 
to blame him for not having performed that which he had 
never undertaken. But when the philological knowledge re- 
quisite for duly discharging the oflice of an oriental inter 
preter is so rare, and the access to manuscripts or other 
sources of valuable information so difficult, we must be pér 
mitted to regret the application of a talent, with which com- 
paratively few are gifted, to objects not only of inferior im- 
portance, but also of secondary interest, It is our intention, 
threfore, aller we have presented our readers with a few 
assages from Sir William Ouseley’s personal narrative, to 
ay before them such scattered and scanty gleanings of re- 
marks, connected with Scriptural studies, as we have been 
able to pick up in the course of perusing our author’s pages. 
In the year 1810, Sir Gore Ouseley was sent as ambassa- 
dor from this country to the court of Persia, and his brother, 
Sir William, accompanied him in this mission as his private 
secretary. On the eighteenth of July the ambassador and 
his suite embarked at Portsmouth, on board the Lion,—the 
very ship which nearly eighteen years before, sailed from the 
same place with Lord Macartney, on his Embassy to China. 
On the fourteenth of September they anchored in the bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, where they staid a fortnight for the pu 
of being introduced at the court of the king of Portagal, 
then Prince Regent. The slave market in this city was 
natarally a principal object of attention. Several poor 
wretches who were exposed to sale, were of such a squalid 
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or sickly aspect, as to offer but few temptations to a pur+ 
chaser. Some were boys, (ten or twelve years old) and so 
miserably lean that they might almost be denominated living 
skeletons. Sir William Ouseley thinks their emaciation was 
owing to disease, rather than to immoderate punishment or 
the privation of food. ‘The alternative is bad enough, espe- 
cially when we consider that that disease had probably 
been brought on by confinement or overworking. Slaves 
met in the streets had the air of being well fed and kindly 
treated: on holydays they assembled in bands of fifteen 
or twenty, according to their native districts and dialects, 
on which occasions the chiefs were gaudily decorated with 
beads, feathers, bits of glass, or buttons; rude ninsicians 
performed national airs on different instruments; and the 
slaves sung and danced with such gaiety, that it could not 
be supposed to be affected. Browne, in his Travels in 
Africa, mentions the slaves dancing “ in fetters to the music 
of a little drum.” 


“ It seems surprising that those Africans should indulge even a 
momentary cheerfulness, or at any time forget that they are slaves, 
when every white man whom they meet conceives himself pri- 
vileged to remind them of their real condition, not unfrequentl 

ablow. Looking one day from a window of the Ambassador’s 
house, with a Portuguese gentleman, I felt much indignation on 
seeing an European strike violently with his cane on the naked 
back, a tall, robust and handsome slave walking accidentally near 
him, I observed to my companion that nothing had occurred to 
justify this outrage; that the black had not offended. ‘ No,’ re- 

lied he coolly, ‘ there was no actual provocation on his part; but 

¢ is a slave, and it is necessary that the Portuguese should main- 
tain their authority over the blacks, who are six times more nume- 
rous than their masters.” 

“Yet it was not denied that the Africans displayed on many 
occasions very excellent qualities, and were particularly grateful 
for kindnesses, and susceptible of the strongest attachments. 
The gentleman above mentioned possessed a female slave, the 
nature of whose daily employment separated her, by the distance 
of at least five miles, from a young man, the object of her affec- 
tions. But never did the hottest weather, the fatigue of a whole 
day’s laborious work, nor even sickness, hinder her from visiting 
him every night, although obliged to return, at an early hour of 
morning, to her task, running barefooted, as she had come. 

ms; Of the genuine Brazilians, I saw but few; they were of a 
oe colour, and differed considerably from the Africans in 

air, face, and general appearance. An accomplished English 
lady, Miss Snell, (sister in law of Sir James Gambier, our consul 
general,) had sketched the — of a woman, whose husband 
Bb 
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was chief . - Botecudo tribe. This Brazilian Queen, as some 
styled her, had been brought to Rio de Janeiro by order of the 
Prince a who humanely wished through conciliating treat. 
ment, to civilize that race of cannibals. The clothes provided for 
herself and her two children they constantly tore. But the sava 
mother was proudly orn: umented with a necklace composed of 
human teeth; her under lip was slit and much distended, while a 
iece of wood, purposely inserted through the opening, protruded 
it in a disgusting manner. Her ears also had, by some means, 
been so lengthened, that they nearly reached her shoulders. This 
hideous woman acknowledged that she had on various occasions, 
devoured the flesh of fourteen or fifteen prisoners, and ail attempts 
that were made to soften her ferocity proved vain. She, with her 
two children, died of the small-pox, some months before our 
arrival at this city, where Miss Snell, obligingly permitted me to 


copy her sketch, taken from the life, and exactly imitated in 
Plate IIi*.” Vol. 1. P. 15. 


It is added, in a Note in the Appendix, that it had been 
suggested by a person well acquainted with Rio de Janeiro, 
that he who struck the slave might have been stationed ex- 
pressly to prevent crowds from assembling near the ambas- 
sador’s residence ; but this argument was not urged in ex- 
tenuation of the outrage, by the Portuguese gentleman who 
witnessed it. Sir William Ouseley mentions, on good 
authority, that slaves at Rio de Janeiro, belonging to reli- 
gious establishments, or whose private owners are ecclesias- 
tics, experience almost invariably much humanity and in- 
dulgence. 

On the twenty-seventh of December the Lion reached the 
coast of Malabar, and on the twenty-ninth they anchored 
within two miles of Cochin. Jn the latter part of the follow- 
ing extract, allusion is made to an evil which is often felt 
abroad, and which we are glad to perceive has lately begun 
to attract attention at home +. Wheresoever the benefits of 
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° «Mr. Southey, im his ¢ History of Brazil,’ (Vol. I. p. 222.) having described 
the killing, and dissection of a prisone r, and the distribution of his limbs, thus 
proceeds, * At all these operations the old women presided ; and they derived 
so much importance frum these occasions, that their exultation over a prisoner 
was always fiend-like. They stood by the Soucan, and cavght the fat us it tell, 
that nothing miyht be lost ; licking their fingers during this accursed employment. 
Every part of the body was devoured ; the arm and thigh bones were reserved to 
be made into Au tes; the teeth strung in necklaces ; the skull set up at the entrance 
of the town; of, it was sometimes used as a drinking ci ap, after the manner of 
our Scandinavian ancest rs.—They had learned to cousicer buiwan flesh as the 
most exquisie of all datsties, Delicious, howev: ah as these repasts were deemed, 
they derived their hichest flavour from revenge.’ ” 

¢# We allade to the laudable etforts of the Society for the Propag sation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to supply the lamentable deficiency of religious instruc- 
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ear Church communion can be extended, it is highly desira- 
ble that its privileges should be within the reach of the 
Protestant residents ; and we are heartily glad to see some 
of the venerable societies connected with our religious esta- 
blishment, devoting a larger portion of their funds to the 
furtherance of this interesting object, than has hitherto ap- 
peared to them to be practicable. 


“Cochin, until occupied by our countrymen, was the principal 
Dutch settlement in this part of India. Here we remarked several 
natives afflicted with that disease which produces what is sometimes 
emphatically styled ‘ the Cochin leg,’ this limb being often so 
swoln as nearly to equal in bulk the patient's middle. Many legs, 
thus affected, seemed covered with whitish scales ; others retained 
the natural colour of a dark Indian skin. ‘This malady, it is said, 
causes but little pain; and has been ascribed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Those inhabitants who 
can atford the luxury of good water, procure it from a spot distant 
eighteen or twenty miles. 

“ We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedral ; it appeared in a state of decay, or at least to be 
much neglected ; and, as we heard, had not been used, during a 
long time, for the purposes of publick devotion. Complaints, in- 
deed, were made here, as at Point de Galle, by several English 
residents, concerning the paucity, or on some occasion, the abso- 
lute deficiency, of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent dis- 
continuance tor many weeks, successively, and even months, of 
religious worship, according to their rites; while the Catholick 
churches were preserved in the neatest order, and well frequented ; 
the Portuguese ecclesiasticks performing all their ceremonies, both 
on Sundays and Saint’s festivals, with the utmost regularity; and 
evincing much zeal in making proselytes to their faith; a work 
wherein they were said to be eminently successful among the 
natives. At Cochin we had not an opportunity of examining the 
principal shops, which report described as well worthy of inspec- 
tion; being kept by Jews, they were all shut on this day (Satur- 
day) their sabbath.”” Vol. I. P. 65. 


Ov their return from an excursion at Bombay, to visit 
some sculptural figures and excavations at Keneri, Sir 
William Ouseley and his party halted under one of those 
vast and shady Banian trees which are considered as almost 
sacred. He has given, in a Note, some interesting parti- 
culars concerning this extraordinary tree. 
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tion at the Cape of Good Hope. The Rev. S. Wright has recently been appointed 
Missionary to that settlement ; and the Society has voted the sum of . to aid 
™ building another Church at Cape Town, 
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‘ The Banian tree, described by Linneus as Ficus Indica, or 
‘ Indian Fig tree,’ is not, says Milton, 


—* that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
ceed The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 





' About the mother-tree—a pillar'd shade, 
High over-arched and echoing walks between.’— 
; Parad, Lost, Book UX, line 1101, 


Dr. Fryer, who saw one of those admirable trees near Surat, in 
the year 1673, says, ‘ that besides its leafs, the branches bear its 
own roots, therefore called by the Portugals, Arbor de Rais: for 
the aderetion the Banyans pay it, the Banyan tree, (by whom it is 
held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids ;) who paint it daily, 
and make offerings of rice, and pray to it. It has leafs like an 
Ivy, and is the same with that at Johanna, only that was incore 
porated into one body, and this, by often taking root, is capable 
of overspreading a whole field ; so that it is said, there are of them 
able to shade an army of 30,000 horse and men singly. However 
it is possible to be so contrived, if it be lookt after, to make a 
wood alone of itself..—A New Account of East India and Per- 
sia, p. 105. Lond. 1698. Of this remarkable tree a very interest- 
ing description is given by an anonymous writer, quoted in 
Maurice’s ¢ Indian Antiquities.’ (Vol. IIL. p. 163.) ¢ It is,’ says 


he, * perhaps the most beautiful and surprising production of 


nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of these trees are of an 
amazing size, and as they are always increasing, they may in some 
measure be said to be exempt from decay. Every branch pro- 
ceeding from the trunk throws out its own roots, first in small 
fibres, at the distance of several yards from the ground. These 
continually becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take 
root, and shoot out new branches, which in time bend duwnneni 
take root in like manner, and produce other branches, which con- 
tinue in this state of progression as long as they find soil to nourish 
them.’ The author proceeding in his account, notices particu. 
| larly a Banian tree (growing near Baroach, in Guzzurat,) under 
the shade of which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily 
repose. Another celebrated tree of this kind is described by Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who saw it near Gombroon in 1627. (Travels, 
&c. p. 122. third edition, 1665 ;) and by Mr. Ives, who was there 
in 1758, (see his * Voyage from England to India,’ &c. p. 199. 
Lond, quarto, 1773.) He mentions also a Banian tree near Tre- 
vandeparum, under the shade of which, ‘ ten thousand men might 
: stand without incommoding themselves.’? Vol. 1. P. 80. 


The population of Bombay presents a mixed and motley 
assemblage of complexions and religions. 
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“ A stranger arriving at Bombay will naturally be surprised and 
amused by the various complexions, features, dresses and lan- 
guages, that distinguish its numerous inhabitants: for besides the 
natives and Indians from several parts of the neighbouring 
continent; many English, and other Europeans reside here; and 
the streets frequently abound with Arabs, Persians, Armenians 
and Chinese, all retaining their own peculiar modes of habiliment ; 
yet, under the impartial and tolerant influence of British laws, 
this motley population subsists in a state of amity and concord 
rarely interrupted by the difference of country, of manners, or even 
of religion. Here the Muselman, so generally prone to insolence 
and tyranny, must conceal within his own bosom that contempt which 
he certainly feels, and, in most other places, publickly avows, for 
 ~ a meaning thereby all who do not exactly agree with him in 
ath. 

“ I happened one day to pass by the tomb of some Mohamme. 
dan saint, where a venerable Sheikh sat reading with much solem- 
nity in a book, probably the Koran; while near him reposed a 
Brahman, seemingly absorbed in pious meditation. Within thirty 
or forty yards was a tank of water where several Hindis performed 
their ablutions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol of 
which, others were engaged in devotion, On one side was a 
dwelling-house of some Portuguese family, (or perhaps a little 
chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on the outside, figures of the 
Virgin Mary and child; and two or three hundred yards from this, 
was one of the Parsé fire-temples; a small modern edifice of very 
simple appearance.” Vol. 1, P. 96. 


On the first of March the Lion completed her voyage, and 
anchored near Bushehr, after a run, according to daily cal- 
culation, of 20,676 miles from England. On the fifth, every 
preparation having been made for receiving him with due 
ceremony, the ambassador and his suite landed, when the 
first intelligence which met his eye, on opening packets of 
letters and English newspapers just arrived by way of Con- 
stantinople, was the death of his brother, killed at the battle 
of Busaco, in his nineteenth year, while endeavouring to 
preserve the colours of his regiment. What followed shews 
the feeling with which the Persians acted in a situation of con- 
siderable delicacy. ‘They had been exulting in the news of 
the success of the English army in Spain, and hailing its arrival 
on the first day of the landing of the embassy, as a most propi- 
tious omen; but on learning the unfortunate loss that had oc- 
curred, they all silently retired, expressing by their manner 
that they were sensible of the private calamity, although they 
did not change congratulation into unseasonable condolence, 
Nothing particular occurred during the march from the camp 
near Bushehr (more properly Abushahr, or Bushahr, cor- 
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rupted by the English sailors into Busheer, or Bushire) tg 
Shiraz,—a distance of 167 miles, performed on horseback ip 
eleven days. Lady Ouseley and her little daughter, who 
accompanied the ambassador, travelled in a palankin, carried 
by twenty strong and active Indians, procured for that pur- 
ose from Bombay, who relieved each other under the load 
y turns, four at a time. Her two English maid servants 
followed in a cajavah, consisting of two small and incon- 
venient seats slung on a mule, with awnings of canvass over 
them, supported on slight wooden frames. Tents were 
pitched for the embassy about a mile from the walls of Shiraz, 
and close to one of the finest gardens of Husein Ali Mirza, 
prince of Shiraz; into which, by his order, the English 
gentleme n were at all times to be admitted. Lovers of Per- 
sian poetry, as Sir William Ouseley remarks, might have 
envied them their situation; the éomb of Saadi was not far- 
ther than a quarter of an hour's walk ; the stream of Réhna- 
bad murmured near them; and within three or four hundred 
ards were the Mosella and the tomb of Hafiz. Lovers of 
English poetry also, since the time of Sir William Jones, 
might reasonably share in the enthusiasm which such local 
associations excite :— 


* Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Moselldy.”’ 


Sir William Ousely here breaks off his personal narrative, 
with the address of an Ltalian improvisatore, interrupting his 
story at the most interesting moment to appeal to the hbera- 
lity of his audience, just on ‘the eve of Sir Gore’s introduction 
at the court of Prince Husein, and of Lady Ouseley’s inter- 
view with a Persian queen. We can only say, that we hope 
the author, like the Princess Scheherazade, will at some con- 
venient opportunity continue his story. ‘The remainder of 
this first volume is filled with an Appendix, chiefly relating to 
subjects of Persian literature and antiquarian research. 

We now proceed to redeem our pledge, by producing a 
few remarks which bear on points connected with biblical 
language or history. We wish they were more unlike the 
shipwrecked companions of A&neas, rari nantes in gurgile 
vasto. 

Among Fryer’s remarks on the forms of salutation and 
compliments usual in Persia,in the seventeenth century, he 
notices one, whic h according to Sir William Ouseley’s nota- 
tion runs thus; ‘ Thy place, or seat, was empty among thy 
friends.” This phrase, or the greater part of it, was fre- 
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quently addressed to the latter traveller when coming into a 
circle of Persian acquaintances, alter an absence of several 
days or weeks. ‘This illustrates 1 Samuel xx. 18. Thou 
shalt be missed, because thy seat will be empty. And again, 
in the twenty-fifth and twenty-seventh verses, David's place 
was emply. 

There has been much discussion among the commentators 
respecting the lice which formed one of Pharaoh's plagues. 
Some would have the word Cinnim, which the Septuagint 
translates by Kaviwes, to signify gnats. Grotius cal!s them 
* culicum genus arboribus infestum ;” and Artapanus, quoted 
by Patrick, Qwov ri arnvov. It appears indeed that most have 
conceived them to have been a kind of winged insect, which 
made such ulcers by their bite as no medicine could cure. 
But Bochart has properly remarked that they were formed 
from the dust of the earth, a circumstance applying better to 
lice than to gnats, which are bred in moist places. Exodus 
viii. 17. Aaron stretched out his hand with his rod, and 
smote the dust of the earth, and it became lice in man and 
beast ; all the dust of the land became lice throughout all the 
land of Egypt. The following passage from father Michael 
Angelo, a missionary, (Churchiil’s Collection of Travels, 
vol. i,); not only justifies the adoption of the word chosen by 
our translators, but shews the strict propriety with which 
Aaron was commanded to raise this insect ‘rom the dust, and 
its fitness for becoming a deadly punishment. 


“ The ground being sandy, the natives and travellers are troubled 
with a kind of insects which some call Pharaoh’s lice, alledging 
that was one of the ten plagues wherewith God formerly punished 
Egypt. ‘They are less than lice, and work themselves insensibly 
in between the flesh and the skin, and in a day’s time grow as big 
as a kidney bean. Some experienced black undertakes the cure, 
for were they left unregarded, they would corrupt all the foot in a 
very short time.” 


Our countryman, Richard Ligon, styled in the Spectator 
“ that honest traveller,” thus describes the same insect, in 
his History of the Island of Barbadoes. Having described 
the Chegoves as ‘“‘ no bigger than a mite that breeds in cheese,” 
he continues, 


“« Yet this very little enemy can and will do much mischief to 
mankind. This vermine will get thorough your stocken, and in a 
pore of your skin, in some part of your feet, commonly under the 
nail of your toes, and there make a habitation to lay his offspring, 
as big as a small tare or the bag of a bee, which will cause you to 
go very lame, and put you to much simarting pain. The Indian 
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women have the best skill to take them out, which they do hy 
putting in a small pointed pin or needle at the hole where he came 
in, and winding the point about the bag, loosen him from the flesh, 
ond so take him out. He is of ablewish colour. and is seen through 
the skin; but the negroes, whose skins are of that colour, or near 
it, are in ill case, for they cannot find where they are; by which 
means they are many of them very lame. Some of these C hegoes 
are poysonous, and after they are taken out, the orifice in which 
they lay will fester and rankle for a fortnight after they are gone, 
[ have had ten taken out of my feet in a morning by the most unfor- 
tunate Yarico, an Indian woman.’’ 


To these testimonies of two travellers of the seventeenth 
century, may be added that of Sir William Ouseley, who 
met with this tronblesome insect at Rio de Janeiro, 


Another plague of this country is the Chigua or Jigger, as our 
E, nglish sailors calla little insect attaching itself to the feet of those 
who incautiously tread without shoes on the ground, or the bare 
floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, and people of the lowest classes 
are most frequently exposed to the mrs a of these creatures, which 
burrow in the skin, and cause an excessive itching, with tumours, 
violent pains, and in some cases, mortification. We heard, how- 
ever, that several of the Portuguese nobility, when first they arrived 
from Lisbon, suffered equally from those tormentors; and that 
above thirty chiguas had been found in the feet of one lady, a per. 
sonage of very high rank, and all extracted on the same day. 

« ‘To dislodge the chignas from those nests which they form in 

the flesh, various substance es have been applied ; but the most usual 
and efficacious method is to employ a slave expert in the art of 
taking them out entire, with a sharp needle; for to leave behind 
any part, either of the insect itself, or of the bag which contains 
its young, might produce very dangerous consequences.” Vol, 1, 
P. 17. 

One of the traditions respecting the country which Adam 
inhabited after his expulsion from Paradise is, that he de- 
scended upon mount Serandib, which has by several writers 
been indicated as the place ‘of his sepulture. Eutychius, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, says that he dwelt in a mountain of 
India, which the Mahometans commonly call Sarandib. Now 
Serandib is a mountain of Ceylon, “ than which,” says Tabri, 
an Arabick writer of the ninth century, ‘* the whole world 
does not contain one of greater height.” It is obvious that 
its insular situation seems to make it a very improbable resi- 
dence for the father of mankind, when “ the world was all 
before him, where to choose his place of rest.” The follow- 
ing passage however is curious. It is extracted from Ham- 
dallah Cazvini, an oriental geographer, historian, and nate- 
ralist. 
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« ¢ Serandid, one of the most celebrated mountains, is situate in 
Sakelan, an island of the Indian ocean. And according to the work 
styled §=Ajaieb al Makhinkét, (or Wonders of the Creation), 
Adam, on whom be the peace of God! descended here. In the 
language of India it is called Daher, and exceeds all the mountains 
of that region in loftiness, so that it may be discerned from the sea 
ata distance of several days voyage. He proceeds te inform us 
that it abounds with serpents and scorpions; and adds, in a subse- 
quent page, that among the principal islands of the Indian ocean, 
‘ Saketan, is most celebrated; extending eighty farsangs in length 
and breadth; and (in) this island is the mountain called Serandib, 
where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam (on whom be the bless- 
ing of God!) descended from Paradise. And although Adam 
(peace be to him!) crossed through the sea on foot ; ships now sail 
over the place of his passage, during the space of two or three days 
voyage. Andin that mountain, and its vicinity, are found precious 
stones of various colours, diamonds, crystals, and the Sunbadej ; 
aloes wood, and other fragrant or aromatick substances. There 
also are the deer that produce musk, and me | civet-cats, And 
near the island, pearls are obtained by means of divers.’ Vol. I. 
P, 36, 


This is the island which is supposed with great probability 
to have been the Ophir of Scripture, whence once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish bringing gold and silver, 
ivory and apes and peacocks, 1 Kings x. 22. See also 
I Kings ix, 28. x. 11. 2 Chron. ix. 10. 21. Bochart says, 
in his Sacred Geography, 

“ Taprobane insula’? (Milton’s name for Ceylon), “ omnia ad 
amussim quadrant qua de ophira legere est in libris Regum et 
Paralipomenon. Ibi enim aurum et ebur, gemmasque et margaritas 
magn‘ copia nasci nemo est qui nesciat. Scatere etiam pavonibus, 
scribit Steuchius in Arrianum, Et in Chersoneso proxima magni 
pretii cercopithecos memorat Ludovicus Vartomanus.” 


The latter part of the passage, quoted above from Ham- 
dallah, proves how well able this island was to furnish the 
Sienaiel supply of precious stones ; and Sir William Ouseley 
brings forward several Arabic manuscripts, to prove that it 
yields ‘‘ various kinds of Yakat, (rubies, carbuncles, hya- 
cinths, and jewels of the same class), with other precious 
stones, besides different aromatic and fragrant substances.” 
He also notices one and twenty different kinds of wood pro- 
duced in this island, many being very handsome, and one of 
extraordinary beauty, which may probably have been the 
Almuz or Algum tree, which the navy of Hiram also brought 
from Ophir. 2 Chron ix. 10. It is curious to observe: the 
tifference of opinion which has existed among competent 
authorities, respecting the locality of Ophir. The sabject 
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has been discussed from the time of Jerome and Augustine, 
to that of Montesquieu and Bruce ; and no small pains have 
been taken by the defenders of their respective hypotheses, 
to place it successively in Arabia, in India, at Sosala ip 
Africa, in the island of Sumatra, and of Socotra, on the 
European continent in Spain, and even in South America, 
and the island of Hispaniola. But besides the strong pro- 
babilities for considering Ceylon as the real Ophir, afforded 
by the passages already cited, there is an historical coinci- 
dence *, for which we are indebted to the Garshasp Nameh, 
a Persian poem of the tenth or eleventh century, which seems 
strongly to contirm this opinion, Asedi, who composed this 
poem, records an extraorlinary nayal expedition undertaken 
against the vassal king of Ceylon, at the command of a pow 
erful monarch, appearing to be the contemporary of Solomon, 
and in respect to local habitation, nearly identified with hin, 
his palace being at Jerusalem. ‘The manuscript is rather 
perplexed, owing probably to some errors in the text, but it 
is unequivocally stated, says Sir William Ouseley, who has 
shewn a great spirit of research, by the manner in which he 
has entered into this question, that, 

* After the monarch at Jerusalem had provided ships and troops, 
one year and six months elapsed from the commencement of this 
expedition, until Garsnasp, the general, finally disembarked at 
the place of his destination, and with due acknowledgments of en 
gratitude towards God, prepared to attack the sixteen thousand wat 
elephants, and the two millions of soldiers which Banu the Ceylon 
king,” or Serandié Shah, had assembled within a distance of two 
days march 

But the heroic actions of GArsuasp, although wonderful, mast 
not induce me to prolong this digression. I shall however remark, 
that the three years which Solomon's servants, going and returning, 
employed on their Ophirian voyage, is a space of time exactly 
agreeing with the “ one year and six months,” assigned for Gar- 
sHAsPs expedition to Ceylon. And this will not seem a very 
immoderate allowance if we consider that in those early ages navi- 
gation was but imperfectly understood; that the small and fragile 


—— 








* It should be mentioned, however, that too much authority ought not to be 
attached to the allusions which even the most ancient oriental writings often con- 
twin to scriptural incidents or personages; since much of the story of the B ble 
has been made known to a'l the eastern nations through the medium of the Koran. 
Thus the story of Joseph is familiar to them, and their poets have made great 
use of his character. labri, in reference to one of the principal events of his hfe, 
gives two conjectures as to the name of Potiphar’s wile, which ts neither men- 
tioned in the Bible or inthe Koran. “ And the great man (Potiphar) bad® 
wife, than whom in all the land of Misr, or Egypt, there was not any wormel 


more beautifal; and she was of illustrious birth, aud very powerful, and hes names 
Was ZELIRKA, OF, as some suy, Raair.” 
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ships were ill adapted to 9 considerable expanse of ocean, and gene- 
rally conducted along the coast by means, nut only of sails, but 
occasionally of oars ; and that a circuitous progress so performed 
between the Elanitick gulf and ‘Taprobane or Ceylon, must have 
required much time, even without the frequent necessity of stopping 
at various places to obtain fresh water and supplies of food, or the 
delays caused by accidental injuries and commercial negotiations,’’ 
Vol, lL. P. 50. 


Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in the Kast. 


Our readers will doubtless remember the drawer of waler, 
so frequently mentioned in the Israelitish camp, an occupa- 
tion to which Joshua condemned the Gibeonites, for the craft 
with which they had endeavoured to obtain a league with the 
children of Israel. There shall none of you be freed from 
being bondmen, and hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the Biuss of my God. Joshua ix, 23. Classical authority bas 
taught us that the case of Epeius was pitiable, whose em- 
ployment was to draw water for the Atride, 
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But we have in the following extract a more lively picture of 
the service in which this unfortunate people were engaged. 


“ But like others of our English party who had never before vi- 
sited a land contaminated by slavery, I was surprised on steppin 
ashore, and must add, shocked, at the appearance of many aitetehed 
Africans employed in drawing water near the landing place. Some 
were chained in pairs, by the wrists; others, five or six together, 
by links attached to heavy iron collars. These, it was said, had 
endeavoured to escape from the lash of their owners, by seeking 
refuge in the woods and mountains. | I remarked that from the iron 
collar which was fastened round the neck of one, proceeded a Jong 
handle, (of iron also) contrived by its projection, to embarrass the 
wearer, when forcing his way through forests or thickets. This 
handle also would afford to any European who might unfortunately 
detect the poor fugitive, very easy means of securing, and even, (by 
immediate strangulation) of destroying him. All these were as 
nearly in a stete of perfect nakedness, as decency would allow; 
and many bore, on their backs and shoulders, the marks either of 
stripes recently inflicted, or of others by which their skins had long 
since been lacerated. 

‘** To drag an immense cask of water from the public fountain tu 
their master’s house, seemed a common employment of the slaves; 
five or six pulling the vessel on a sledge, or low four-wheeled frame. 
During this exertion, they cheered each other by singing short sen- 
tences, either in’ the language of their own country, or in Portu- 
guese. There was a pleasing kind of melody in this simple chant ; 
and a gentleman who had resided many years at Kio de Janeiro, in- 
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formed me that the usual burden of their Portuguese song, was 
little more than an address to the water-cask, ‘ come load, come 
soon home!’ but that if they belonged to a cruel master or mistress, 
their own language served as a vehicle for lamentation and condo. 
lence, and for imprecations on their oppressor,’’ Vol. I. p. 12, 


Locusts are a fruitful subject for remark, whether consi- 
dered in reference to the food of the Baptist, or as the judi- 
cial scourge, consuming all the trees, and devouring the 
labour of the land. In the second chapter of Joel, their 
appearance is likened to the appearance of horses, and as 
horsemen so shall they run; and they are called the great 
army of the Lord. Incontormity with this image, the & pes 
of the locusts which are represented in the Apocalypse as 
coming upon the earth after the sound of the fifth trumpet, 
were like unto horses prepared unto battle. ‘The best illus- 
tration of this singular image is afforded by Zaharia Cazvini, 
who divides the locusts into two classes like horsemen and 
footmen, mounted and pedestrian. Mussulman writers ima- 
gine, that the marks on their wings represent distinct words. 
Some have supposed that the characters were Chaldaick, and 
formed Boze Guion, words signifying ‘ the scourge of God. 
Others pretend, that a much longer legend is exhibited, to 
this effect: ‘ we are the army of the mighty God; we have 
each ninety and nine eggs, aud had we but the hundredth, 
we would consume the world, and all that it contains.’ In 
the following passage we wish to draw the attention of the 
reader to the direction of the wind which preceded the arrival 
of the locusts, compared with Exodus x. 13. ‘ In the morn- 
ing the east wind brought the locusts.’ 


** On the thirteenth a violent south-easterly wind began to blow, 
and there was heavy rain, with many flashes of lightning. The 
storm continued all night, and caused much trouble and confusion 
by throwing down several tents. Early the next day myriads of 
locusts appeared as in a cloud moving on the desert ; they passed 
over our camp; a few left the main body and went off in different 
directions, and some flew so low that we easily caught them. At 
noon the heat was very oppressive, the wind still blowing and over- 
whelming us in sand like waves. The locusts directed their flight 
chiefly to the cultivated spots, or wherever any verdure could be 
perceived. The wind ceased, and rain succeeded on the fifteenth, 
after which we enjoyed two or three days of serene and pleasant 
weather. The great mass of locusts had descended on the sea-shore 
and plain near Bushehr, where they were immediately gathered as 
a favourite article of food by the poor people, who are here almost 
all of Arabian origin ; by those purely Persian, they did not appear 


to be so much esteemed, Returning from the town I met crowds 
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of women and children, carrying home in baskets, handkerchiefs 
and bags, the locusts which they had collected. 

« Of these insects, (at Bushehr generally called Maig, and some- 
times Melekh), one kind is distinguished by the epithet Ahelé/, the 
eating of it being ‘ lawful;’ the other is Ahardm or ‘ forbidden ;’ 
this is smaller and more destructive than the melekh hhel4l, from 
which it differs also in colour. 

«“ The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling them with salt, 
and mixing a little oil, butter or fat; they sometimes toast them 
before a fire, or soak them in warm water, and without any further 
culinary process, devour almost every part except the wings. I 
have myself eaten several locusts variously cooked, and thought 
them by no means unpalatable; in flavour they seemed to me like 
a lobster, or rather a shrimp; one neither offensively stale, nor 
absolutely fresh. - 

“ Whatever damages the locusts may have done in this visita- 
tion, were probably compensated by the repasts which they afforded 
to thousands of people. But in many countries of Asia, in Africa, 
and even in some parts of Europe, they have often carried with 
them not only famine but pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; 
corn, herbage, and every thing that wore a vegetable appearance ; 
while they caused infectious , Aesth by the putrefaction of their 
bodies.” Vol. I. p. 195. 


The leathern bottles, used in desert and sandy districts, are 
well known: see Josh, ix. 4. Matt, ix.17. When Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley marched towards Shiraz, a certain number of 
see were engaged to supply water, who brought it on 

orseback every morning before sun-rise, in great bags called 
rabiaa, or rabaat, a term derived from the Arabic word for 
four, the rabaat being properly made of four skins sewed 
together. But besides this provision, most of the gentlemen 
of the Embassy furnished at least one of their servants with a 
kind of bottle, holding nearly three quarts, made of Russia 
leather, with a wooden stopper. It hangs from the saddle or 
girth, and swings under the horse. Most of these vessels, 
like the large bags or skins, communicate an unpleasant fla- 
vour to the water; but, adds Sir William Ouseley, this is an 
article respecting which a traveller in Persia must not be 
fastidious. 

Harmer mentions, that the custom of painting idols of a 
red colour, was extensive among the heathens, and prevailed 
in the east in later times. He says, that Niebuhr found in a 
pegoda on the Malabar coast, two figures, which were the 
objects of worship, rubbed with a red colouring. ‘Thus also, 
in one of the small chapels attached to the great temple at 
Elephanta, Sir William Ouseley remarked an image which 
had recently been painted red by some pious votary. He 
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also noticed a sacred tree, and images daubed with red paint, 
near Bombay, and at Kenereh. He conjectures, with good 
reason, that the practice so universal even among nations 
widely differing in religion and manners, of considering red ag 
the favourite colour of the gods, had its origin in the castom of 
sprinkling the idol or altar with the victim’s blood, for which 
sanguinary oblation the red paint might perhaps serve as a 
cheap and innocent substitute. The biblical reader will re. 
collect the particular directions so frequently given in the 
Levitical law, do sprinkle the blood upon the altar round 
about, in typical allusion to the blood of the Lamb without 
blemish, to be shed hereafter, when the ‘image of the things’ 
was substituted in place of the ‘ shadow.’ Ley. iil. 2.8. 13, 
iv. &. xvii. O Numb. xviti. 17. Deut. xii, 27. 2 Chron. xxix, 
22.24. Baek. xfili. 18. It is in exact conformity with this 
sprinkling of the altar, that the Indians who reside among the 
bills near Rajumahath, must contrive, in their religious sacr- 
fices, that the blood should fall or be sprinkled on the shrine 
chumdah, the consecrated muckmun branch, and bamboos, Xe. 
The Chaman Tatars stain their idols with blood; and even 
in the New World we find a similar custom among the Azteeks, 
Red seems to be esteemed the sacred colour by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia ; from China to Caucasus ; from 
Tibet and Boutan, to the extremity of India, and to Ceylon. 
The carpenter mentioned in the Wisdom of Solomon, fashion- 
ed his idol do the image of a man, or made it like some vile 
beast, laying il over with vermilion, and with paint colour 
ing it ved, and covering every spot thercin, xataxpioas widte 
mai Somes epulrivas ypoov attov, xai wacav xunAida thy ey avte 
xataypisas. xilt. Id. We quote a part of two notes from Sit 
William Ouseley, which will serve to illustrate this passage, 
and to confirm Harmer’s remark on the extent of the practice 
among the heathen and eastern nations. 


“ The red columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George 
Staunton's * Embassy.’ (Quarto, vol. i. p. 373; vol. ti. p 86.) 
laproth, (see his * Travels in Caucasus,’ &c. Eng. ed. p. 100.) 
found that the altars and other parts of the Lama or Mongal tem- 
ples were invariably painted on a ground of ctznabar red. Turner, 
i 1783, remarked red or deep garnet, to be the favourite and dis- 
tinguishing colour of the temples and other religious places @ 
Boutan and Tibet. (See his ‘ Embassy,’ &c. p. 159. 294.) The 
Indian Deity Brana, is often represented red, and this colout 18 
supposed peculiar to the creative power ; denoting also fire, and 
its type, the sun. (Moor's ‘ Hind@ Pantheon,’ p. 6.) Many wrt 
ters in the ‘ Asiatick Researches,’ (1 quote the octavo edition) 
serve to illustrate my observation, Thus the mountaineers near 
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Rajamahall, (see vol. iv. p. 48, 49. 51.) mark with red paint the 
sacred branch, the hen’s egg, and the basket of rice, used in their 
religious ceremonies ; on which occasions, they also employ strings 
of red silk, (p. 52.) An Indian image, (vol. v. p. 390.) must be 
decked with garlands of red flowers, ‘ dressed in red garments, and 
tied with red cords, and girt withared girdle.’ We find in a builds 
ing sacred to Buynor, (vol. vii. p. 104.) the enormous idol made 
of blue granite, * rubbed over with red paint.’ A sacred stone, re- 
presenting the Divinity at Chinchoor, (p. 395.) is coloured red; and 
an image worshipped in the Temple at Deopraydg, is of black stone, 
the lower part being painted red, (vol. xi. p. 490.) Of Buvpou, 
the great Ceylonese Deity, as we learn from Mr. Percival, who 
visited his temple in L800, the * placid countenance was daubed all 
over with red paint.’ (Account of Ceylon, p. 392.) I have here 
restricted myself to the most recent authorities ; but might extend 
this note, and further illustrate its subject, by many relurencee to 
the earlier travellers ; such as Tavernier, who (about 1645) temark- 
ed that espece de vermillion, with which, says he, the Brahmins 
barbouillent a monstrous idol near Surat. (Voyages des Indes, Liv. 
Ill.)"’ Note, p. 87. Vol. I. 

“ Thus of images, at Corinth, representing Bacchus, the faces 
were coloured with red paint, as we learn from Pausanias,—Kai 
Awrnicov siara—ra ds mpicwre aroipn oiow ipvdpa nixdcunras, 
(Corinth, p. 115. ed. Kuhn. 1696.) And one of the same Divinity 
in Achaia, was so painted —Tw Arordow ds vie KiwaBagews TO ayar\ue 
ier smn Sucuiror, (Achaic. p. $93.) Also of another which he de- 
scribes in Arcadia, all the parts visible were reddened with cinna- 
bar; owocer de avrov nadogay iors imarndvwras xivraBace inAaprresy. 
(Arcad. p. 681.) The face even of Jupiter's image was, on festi- 
vals, coloured with minium, or red-lead, according to Verrius, 
quoted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, ap lied to the bodies of those 
who triumphed, and used by the Aithiopians in colouring their 
idols, ‘ Minium-nunc inter pigmenta magne authoritatis, et quon- 
dam apud Romanos non solum maxime sed etiam sacra. Enume- 
rat autores Verrius, quibus credere sit necesse, lovis ipsius simulacri 
faciem diebus festis minio illini solitam, triumphantumque corpora: 
sic Camillum triumphasse. Hac religione etiam nunc addi in 
unguenta coene triumphalis, et a censoribus in primis lovem minian- 
dum locari. Cujus rei equidem causam miror quanquam et hodie 
id expeti constat /Ethiopum populis, totosque eo tingi proceres, 
huneque ibi Deorum simulacris colorem esse.’ (Plin, Nat. Hist. 
Lib. xxxiii. c. 7.) Those who triumphed, says Servius, (ad Virg. 
Eel. VI. 1. 22.) painted their faces with minium, because red was 
supposed to be the colour of Gods; ‘ quod rubeus color Deorum 
sit, unde et triumphantes facie miniata,’ &c. He also informs us 
that Pan was thus painted red. ‘ Minio autem ideo, quia facie 
tubra pingitur Pan, propter JEtheris similitudinem: Aéther autem 
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est Jupiter, &c. Faciem quoque (triumphantes) de rubrica illinunt 
instar coloris «therei.’ (Serv. ad Virg. Ecl. x. 1. 27.)” Note, 
p- 88. Vol. 1. 


Another Levitical precept finds a very exact pen among 


the Parees of India, or the fire worshippers, who preserve on 
their altars a perpetual flame. The fire in the altar shall be 
burning in it, it shall not be put out: and the priest shall 
burn wood on it every morning; Lev. vi. 12. Sir William 
Ouseley indeed does not hesitate to express his firm belief, in 
conformity with the opinions of Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
and Dr. Hyde (Historia Religionis veterum Persarum, Ox- 
ford, 1700), that the first Persian altars blazed in honour of 
God alone; as likewise, that the present disciples of Zera- 
dusht or Zardchesht (Aoroaster), both in India and the mother 
country, Persia, have no other object when they render to fire 
a semblance of veneration. He reserves, however, the full 
developement of his opinion, and the authorities on which it 
is founded, to another work. 

We will close our illustrations of Scripture with a few words 
on the subject of the sacredness of trees, to which frequent 
allusion is made inthe Old Testament. Sir William Ouseley 
properly notices the many important trees of which mentionis 
made, besides that which stood in the garden of Eden, empha- 
tically styled ‘ the tree of life, and * the tree of knowledge ot 
good and evil. Gen. ii. 9. The idolatrous worship in groves, 
and under every green tree, will be remembered. Exod, 
xxxiv. 13. Deut. avi. Ub. 2 Kings xvii. LO 1G. xvii. 4. Tsa, 
i. 29. [It was under an oak by Shechem, that Jacob hid all 
the idols and ear-rings, Gen. xxxv. 4; and it was an oak near 
Bethel, which marked the grave of Deborah, and was signif- 
cantly called allon-bachath, the oak of weeping, Gen. xxxv.d. 
Deborah the prophetess, dwelt under a palm tree, Jadg. tv. 5. 
The ‘man of God, who came from Judah, sat under an oak 
in Bethel, L Kings xiii. 14; and it was under an oak in 
Ophrah, that the angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon, and 
conversed with him, Judg. vi. IL. In the Septuagint it is 
said, Gen xvi. 1, that the Lord appeared unto Abraham at 
the oak of Mamre, zgos ry dpi rH Mayra : rendered in our 
translation, ‘ the plains of Mamre. An oak was by the sane- 
tuary of the Lord, Josh. xxiv. 26; or in the very sanctuary 
itself, as the Hlebrew text might perhaps be more accurately 
translated. In Hos. iv. 13, the Israelites are reproved, be- 
cause they sacrificed upon the tops of the mountains, and 
burnt incense upon the hills, under oaks, and poplars, and 
elms, (Sevdgsu sucyiaZorros. Sept.) because the shadow thereof 
is good ; and it was in a bush which barned with fire, that the 
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Lord revealed himself to Moses on the mountain of Horeb, 
Exod. iii 2. We cannot follow Sir William Ouseley into the 
copious proofs he has exhibited, of the extent of this religious 
belief in the sanctity of trees, which he traces, very satisfac- 
torily, in Greece, lialy, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Ceylon, and 
the Philippine islands, Siam and Japan, China and Tibet, as 
well as in Africa, and in various countries of Europe. We 
quote, however, the incident which gave rise to the valuable 
note on this subject, inserted in the Appendix. 


‘ Those preternatural beings, and others which shall be here- 
shee mentioned, were the subjects of our conversation, when we 
passed by an old and withered tree half covered with rags, fastened 
as votive offerings, to the branches; it being one of those entitled 
by the Persians, dirakht ¢ fazel, (Lals Weastys), * excellent or 
beneficial trees,’ and held in superstitious veneration. I had al- 
ready seen four or five near 4'bdia, and two or three previously in 
other places, since our departure from Bushehr ; and now ascer- 
tained that their snpeieedl sanctity did not depend either on the 
species, the size, or beauty of the trees ; nor on their age, although 
most were old; but often proceeded from accidental, and even tri- 
vial circumstances: yet since the reverence paid to trees, seemed 
nearly as ancient, and widely diffused as any other form of super- 
stition; 1 have been frequently induced to make it the object of 


personal inquiry among Asiaticks, and of literary research at home.” 
$13. Vol. I. 


It is with the desire of seeing biblical illustrations a more 
favourite object of attention among travellers, that most of the 
extracts, which the preceding pages contain, relate to sacred 
literature: and if such of our readers as looked for details 
connected with subjects of eastern researc h, have some rea- 
son to complain, in finding themselves referred for informa- 
tion to the volume itself, we hope the amusement and im- 
provement of the greater number have been effectually con- 
sulted in the course we have adopted. 





Art. II. The Scandals of Impiety and ype and the 
Pleas made for them by their Abeltors, considered: ina 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
London, at the Visitation, May 4, 1820. By Joseph 
Holden Pott, M.A., Archdeacon of London, and Vicar 
of St. Martin in the Fields. Published at the Request of 
the Clergy present. Ato. pp. 24. Rivingtons. 1820. 
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deaconry of Middlesex, at the Visitation in May and June 
1820. And published at their Request, by George Owen 
Cambridge, M.A. VAS. Avthdiatn of Middlesex, and 
Prebendary of Kly. 8vo. pp. QB. Rivingtens. 1820, 


ART IV. A ( ‘harge deliver ed fo the ( Vey gy of the Diocese 
of Rochester, in June 1820. Ry Juhn Law, DD, Areh- 
deacon of Rochester. Published at the Re quest of the 
( lerqy. Ato. Py Is. htivi bg fons. i toe ute 


Arr. V. A Seeond Charge delivered to the Reverend the 
Clerqy of the . Archdeaconry of Lincoln, (S19. By Charles 
Goddard, A.M. Archdeacon of Lincoln. Pablished hy 
Desire of the Clergy. Ata. pp. LO4d. Rivingtons. LSs20. 


Tne historian of the Chareh of England will il dise ‘harge 
his duty to her and to the publie, if he does not eonsult the 
various Charges of her Bishops and Archdeacons, which are 
annually committed to the press: Jor a more authentic, and 
a more valuable reeord of her proeeedings, her character, 
and her beneficial inflaenee cannot be tonne. 

It is, indeed, through the medium of these Charges only, 
that she can now be said, at uny time, to speak oflie ‘ially or 
ex eathedré. Circumstances to which it is foreign te owe 
present purpose to refer, have long de prived her of het 
Synod; and she remains the only instance of a Church, nay, 
of any religious society calling itself Christian, which does 
not, may we add cannot, express its collective opinion; or 
pronounce authoritative 1) upon any matter, however dee yply 
affecting the purity of its doctrine, the eflicacy of its dis- 
cipline, the uniformity of its worship, or the permanency of 
its institutions. 

We are nof about to investigate the causes of this ave- 
maly; nor shall we now ing! uire, Whether it be desirable to 
restore our Convocation to its pristine efficiency, or how such 
a measure could be most effectually and most bene ficially ac- 
complished. But we much wish to see this grave question 
discussed with temper and ability ; for such a discussion an- 
dertaken by a Divine dee ply read in the history of our 
Church, avd capable of forming an impartial judgment, and 
of expressing that judgment ¢ learly and coolly, could scareely 
fail of producing a guod effect. But we earnestly depre- 
eate all hasty and petulant invasions of greund the most de- 
licate that the foot of an inquirer ever trod; and all pre- 
mature attempts to urge on a measure, which, if it be rashly 
conceived, or passionately executed, would deeply if not irre- 
parably injure the cause it was intended to serve, 
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Tint we wander from our papers which was to state that, 
while our Convoeations assemble merely pro forma, the only 
eecnsions on whieh the Clergy meet as a hody, the only op- 
wrtunities left to the Chureh of speaking her sentiments as 
a Chureh, are to be found at the annual visitations of her 
Archdeacons, and the more solewn triennial visitations of 
her Bishops. We are aware that, even then, we can only 
consider the Church as speaking authoritatively in a very 
restricted sense, For, though the opinions then expressed 
are those of her official authorities, and are to be received 
with all the respect due to the sacred character with which the 
speakers are invested; still they are only the opinions of in- 
dividuals, and are far from being clothed with that weight 
and influence, which willalways belong to the collective voles 
of the Church, uttered by her chosen representatives, When 
indeed a Bishop delivers his judgment upon any point which 
it is within his province tu decide, that judgment carries with 
itto his assembled clergy the sanction of positive authority ; 
and their solemn vow of canonical obedience binds them to 
yield submission to suvh a decision. But, beyond the sphere 
of his diocese, his judgment will be influential only on ac- 
count of the dignified office which he bears, and the wisdom, 
learning, or experience which give na to his opinions. 
The dicta of an Archdeacon, except in those cases in which 
he is armed with especial power, will of course derive most 
of their authority from his individual character, and ac- 
knowledged abilities ; but, in all statements of facts, of the 
exertions made by the Church in her collective capacity, of 
the labours of those societies formed within her bosom, of the 
controversies which have disturbed her internal peace, of the 
attacks made upon her from without by heresy and schism, 
of her efforts in checking profaneness and encountering ine | 
fidelity, of the laws enacted for her protection, or for the di- 
rection of her Ministers, and the application of her revenues : 
on all these topics, the Charges o Sine Archdeacons may be 
consulted as the best source of authentic intelligence; and 
their representations, whether intended to inform their re- 
verend hearers, to awaken their zeal, or to direct its ex- 
ertions into those channels through which the interests of re- 
ligion may be most effectually promoted will, generally 
speaking, be found to be our best guide to the real charae- 
ter and situation of our Church at any particular period. 
The Charges now before us will, we think, exemplify what we 
have said; for they not only furnish us with an insight inte 
the nature of that struggle, which the Church has now to 
Maintain against the enemies of all order and all religion; 
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but they contain in their own language and sentiments an jl. 
lustration of the spirit in which she has maintained the con. 
test; while they lay before us, with sufficient clearness and 
detail, the different measures which she has adopted, and the 
effect which they have produced. 

We place the Charge of the Archdeacon of London first 
upon our list ; not more on account of the important station 
which he holds, than for the sake of that unfeigned respect 
for his character, which has been impressed*upon our minds 
by long experience of his zealous attention to the respon- 
sible duties of his high office; and of the mild and discreet, 
though sufficiently firm and eflicient manner, in which he has 
exercised its authority. His peculiar attention, in bis present 
Charge, has been called to those topics of public scandal and 
reproach, which have been furnished by the blasphemer and 
the infidel; who have daringly and openly scattered their 
poison through the land, and have, to an alarming extent, 
succeeded in tainting the functions of cur moral health and 
our religious purity, even at their sources. In earnest and 
animated language, the Archdeacon appeals against the 
pleas which the callous and profligate abettors of this mischief 
have brought forward in its defence: and he urges the as 
sembled clergy to oppose and defeat their plans by new and 
additional exertions ; and to provide salutary food for the 
mental digestion of the less instructed portion of their flocks; 
whose ignorance and inexperience render them peculiarly 
liable to be tempted by the dangerous viands which these 
moral locustas are continually offering to their appetites. 
The plea which the good Archdeacon has undertaken more 
particularly to meet and expose is this ; 

“ That if the base suggestions of the infidel have been & 
thousand times refuted, as we say they have ; if they bear no “—_ 
of solid argument; it is mean and childish to express so m 
concern for groundless calumnies, and to testify such clamorous 


fear of batied fallacies and impotent assaults,”’ Archdeacon Pott’s 
Charge. P. 9. 


He truly observes, that the sneering malice of such a plea as 
this may be more generally obvious than its answer ; and he 
therefore forcibly points out the necessity of still continuing 
to refute that, which in defiance of refutation, is still con- 
fidently asserted; and urges that arguments however weak 
should be answered, and calumnies however groundless ex- 
posed ; lest, in the opinion of hasty and superficial observers, 
weakness should be mistaken for strength, and vile and false 
assertions should be received as truths because not disputed. 


* Are we to learn yet, that there are hundreds who will catch a 
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any cavil, and remember it with ease; who could never yet be 
brought to entertain one sober argument, or to remember any 
salutary word which is spoken to them in the way of admonition, 
or delivered for the purpose of instruction or advice? Are we 
ignorant as yet, that there are thousands who will listen to an im- 
pious rhyme, the vagrants ballad, or the produce of some trading 
scribe; but who could never yet be induced to sit down with 
serious application, to trace the solid and immortal evidence, 
which stands upon the part of faith? It is true (we have to bless 
God for it!) that against those grounds of faith, the gates of hell 
shall not prevail: but alas! the fall of thousands, although it will 
not sink the credit, or depress the cause of truth, or darken the 
bright sun of righteousness, may bring upon us the worst suffer- 
ings of the days of persecution. Of those sufferings, it becomes a 
grief, surely not much short of martyrdom, to see the flock de- 
voured, although the tent of the shepherd may keep a precarious 
footing on the soil. They who shall consider the loss of their 
possessions as the greater evil, will be but ill prepared for martyr- 
dom in any righteous cause.” Archdeacon Poit’s Charge. P. 10, 


The remedy for these evils next falls under the Archdea- 
con's consideration ; and he enters a protest against those, 
who, because infidelity and immorality are disseminated 
through the medium of the press, would 


* Snatch the book from the child’s hand, and close the school, 
and trust to an happy ignorance for the safeguard of the young 
against the desperate seducers of the present day.” This he ob- 
serves, is ‘ to look for security where the prophet placed the source 
of ruin, * Lack of knowledge,’ was the stone of stumbling in the 
house of Israel of old time: and is this now to be the rock of re- 
fuge and bulwark of protection ?”” Archdeacon Pott’s Charge. P. 19. 


Undoubtedly this is as dangerous an error as that of those, 
who, while they are zealous advocates for what they call 
education, imagine that the rich have performed their duty, 
and bestowed this valuable gift upon the children of the 
poor, when they have taught them to read their native lan- 
guage tolerably, and to write a legible hand. Archdeacon 
Pott takes a far better view of this subject. 


“* When” says he ‘I speak thus of the use of letters, let me 
be well understood. I speak not of the use of letters for its own 
sake, but for the single end and object of religious culture and in- 
struction. ‘lhere is that to be regarded without which the use of 
letters will indeed bid fair to serve to mischievous intents. There 
are the principles of faith and duty ; the fear of God ; the love of 
truth ; the just deference which is to be paid to others; the dread 
of every evil work ; the desire to keep a fair name and a conscience 
void of blemish or reproach : these are the things for which the use 
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of letters may be valued, for these are the things which the written 
word of God inculcates. Such are the main objects of instruction; 
the knowledge of things necessary to salvation; good principles; 
good manners; fixed habits of integrity, and the timely exercise 
of self.controul. Let the natural connection be maintained which 
first placed the school in all parts of our country on the borders 
of the Church, and which made it serve as the porch of entrance 
and the leading avenue to those courts of worship after the first 
happy introduction to those sacred limits. Should we be u 

at any time to take up other modes of education for the public 
purposes of general instruction, schemes which leave out the main 
grounds of our common faith, let us regard it as a call back to some 
modern Egypt, to some second Babel, the nurse of pride and dis- 
cord, and the mistress of division.’? Archdeacon Pott's Charge. P. 21, 


According with his venerable brother in office, in his views 
of the necessity of a Christian education, as one great cor. 
rective of the errors and iniquities of the time: the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex enters more fully into the nature of 
these evils, and the various remedies which have been pre- 
pared and administered by the vigilance and wisdom of our 
superiors in Church and State. 


‘“« The enemies,” says he, “ of our happy constitution having 
learned, among the other revolutionary maxims of a neighbouring 
nation, that the bad passions of men can never be completely set 
loose, nor the multitude successfully roused to extensive’ plans of 
mischief, until the restraints of religion are removed, were careful to 
profit by this knowledge in their deep laid designs to overthrow the 
Government, and for this purpose, it became their primary object to 
eradicate Christianity from the hearts of the people, by a continual 
supply, through the channel of a corrupt press, of infidel and blas. 
phemous writings of various kinds, but all tending to vilify and de- 
grade the Holy Scriptures ; assured that the only effectual way ta 
undermine the doctrines and defeat the precepts of the Bible, would 
be to bring the Bible itself into contempt. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, and in furtherance of the same deep and odious design, their 
next object was to attack the character and to lower the respect 
and authority of the ministers of religion. Fully aware that the 
Church of England, inseparably connected with the State, and 
teaching on the sure word of Scripture, to pray for Kings, 
and for all in authority, must have a powerful tendency to keep 
alive and cherish the true spirit of loyalty and obedience, they 
justly considered that they could have no good hope of shaking the 
Throne until the Altar was first overturned, With this intent, they 
were not less assiduous in their endeavours to degrade the cha- 
racter, to lessen the credit, and thereby to weaken the influence, 
of those whose duty it is to attend upon and to uphold the 
Altar,” Archdeacon Cambridge's Charge. P. 9 
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The success attendant upon this deep laid scheme of ini- 
quity, is unhappily but too notorious. The deep and bitter 
curses which the deluded victims of revolutionary dema- 
gogues have beentaught to imprecate against their civil ralers, 
have not exceeded the malignity of those which have filled 
their mouths, when speaking of the Ministers of the Gospel. 
Something too similar in spirit, if not in words, to the /es 
eveques @ la lanterne of the Parisian Jacobins has been heard 
in the metropolis of the British empire ; and the coarse abuse, 
and brutal ferocity with which the carriages of our Bishops 
have been followed, and their persons threatened daring the 
present parliamentary investigation of the Queen's conduct, 
isa suflicient proof of the wicked passions which have been 
excited; passions which were they not restrained by the 
strong arm of Law, and the vigilance of a prudent Govern- 
ment, would long ere this have realized the worst conceptions 
of the Cato-street conspirators; and entailed upon the 
Church of England the melancholy task of recording the sul- 
ferings, and weeping over the fate of a new band of Episco- 
pal Martyrs to her purity and supremacy. It is true, that all 
the efforts of sedition and impiety have as yet failed ; that we 
are still at peace, and in safety: but the tranquillity which we 
enjoy is too much like that to which habit has reconciled the 
miserable vicinage of a slumbering volcano. At the present 
moment the earth does not rock under our feet, nor do the 
fires blaze around us; but the furious element is still active, 
though it works unseen; the very ground on which we tread 
is mined, the materials of destruction are all combined and 
prepared, and the next hour may witness the explosion. Nor 
is it more certain that the flames of Etna or Vesuvius, though 
quenched for a time, will burst forth again, and scatter deso- 
lation round them, than that the poisonous weed of infidelity, 
however slow it may be in its progress to maturity, will 
sooner or later bring forth its proper fruit of rapine, murder, 
and anarchy, unless it be rooted out from the soil which it 
encumbers. 

The press has been the great engine of corruption, and by 
a judicious employment of the press must the plague be stayed 
Which its abuses have engendered. The exertions of the 
Church of England to effect this laudable purpose have been 
great, and we doubt not highly beneficial. e learn, from 
the Charge now before us, that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, has, since a new subscription was so- 
licited for the purpose, circulated more than seven hundred 
thousand tracts of different sorts, and in different forms, in- 
fended to counteract the prevailing errors of the passing sea- 
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son, Efforts like these, followed up with unremitting dili- 
gence, may do much to arrest the progress of the evil: but 
the zeal which has been excited will not we trust be suffered 
to cool; the watchfulness, which the cry of danger has 
awakened, may not relax while that danger still continues to 
threaten us. ‘The agents of blasphemy and sedition are still 
numerous and active: their operations are carried on with 
more prudence and secrecy, but with the same perseverin 

and indefatigable spirit ; and the friends of true religion tad 
social order can only preserve the vantage ground they now 
occupy, by steady adherence to those salutary measures of 
caution and resistance by which it was obtained. In this, 
and in every other exertion which has for its object the pre- 
servation of the public peace, and the restoration of morali 

and piety, the Clergy, we are confident, will take the lead. 
Not only is the influence of the press, to a certain extent, 
within their reach ; but in various other ways, and above all 


by a careful discharge of their pastoral duties, both in public 
and private, much may be effected. 


“ Tt is apparent,” says Archdeacon Cambridge, “ from a view 
of the present state of the public mind, among the middling and 
lower orders of society, that a great and heavy increase of duty and 
responsibility is cast upon us, my Reverend Brethren, who are the 
appointed guardians of the religion and morals of the people. It 
must be evident to all, that in.addition to the ordinary course of 
duty, we have a new and more difficult work to perform. Corrupt- 
ed as the public mind may be, we have not merely to deal with the 
ignorance, the supineness, and the worldly-mindedness of our 
respective flocks ; we have not only the vicious propensities, the 
sensual indulgencies of a rich and luxurious people to contend 
with ; such as may be considered the ordinary hindrances to religi- 
ous improvement in gross and unenlightened minds, but we are 
required to stem the torrent of perverse and misguided opinion: we 
are imperiously called to the difficult and delicate part of reser 
that respect to our own sacred profession and character, whi 
is essential to the success of our pastoral office: we have further to 
revive, and in many instances to create anew, that feeling of vene- 
ration for the temples of God, that preference for the form of 
sound doctrine, and pure spiritual worship, which has been just! 
regarded as the pride and glory of the English Church, and whic 
the mass of the people, however corrupt and defective their prac- 
tice may have been, have always hitherto shown the most decided 
inclination to preserve entire and unchanged. 

*“« Nor is this all; we have a yet more painful task to execute: 
—as ‘ ambassadors of Christ,’ and as faithful stewards of the mys- 
teries of God, we are called upon to repel those impious a 


upon the truth and purity of the sacred Scriptures, which 
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have filled the minds of all serious persons with such peculiar feel- 
ings of indignation and disgust: we have to vindicate the written 
word of salvation, and to cleanse it from the foulest pollutions of 
blasphemy and obscenity. So active and diligent have these con- 
trivers of mischief shown themselves in the prosecution of their 
wicked designs, that there is hardly a parish, however remote or 
retired, in which we are not liable, on entering the cottage of the 
peasant, or the workshop of the manufacturer, to find them en- 

ed in reading the grossest effusions of scurrility and indecency, 
against all that the Christian world deem most sacred and holy; 
and to such an extent has this diabolical purpose been carried, 
that itis well known evening schools are established, in which both 
children and adults are instructed in reading, and the Bible put 
into their hands, for the express intent of perverting the Divine 
truths it unfolds, and training them to treat its contents with ridi- 
cule and contempt. ) 

* To see an early and effectual stop put to the progress of this 
evil work, must be the anxious wish of every friend to humanity, to 
virtue, and to religion. The executive Government have done 
their part with firmness and vigour. Nor shall we, I trust, my Re- 
verend Brethren, be wanting at this painful and alarming crisis, as- 
sured as we are of the support and assistance of that Almighty Be- 
ing, whose commission we have received to turn men from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God; and who has 
expressly declared, that against his Gospel the gates of hell shall 
not prevail.”’ Archdeacon Cambridge’s Charge, P. 14. 


After pointing out the various modes in which the Clergy 
may beneficially exert themselves to recall the adult part of 
their flocks to the sobriety and godliness of better times ; the 
Archdeacon is led to me some valuable remarks upon the 
advantages which may reasonably be expected to result from 
the numerous Parochial Schools, on the plan, and in union 
with the National Society, in training iP the rising gene- 
ration to virtuous and religious habits. He then adverts toa 
plan for the formation of Parochial Lending Libraries, lately 
adopted by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
with a view of directing into a proper channel ‘“‘ the desire 
aa instruction now so extensively excited among the lower 
orders,” 

A Library of this kind, it seems, will be furnished by the 
Society forthe use of any Parish, on proper application being 
made by the Incumbent, either gratuitously or on easy terms ; 
and the books, which will consist not only of the religious 
tracts now on the Society’s List, but of a selection of such 
other writings as may engage the attention and inform while 
they amuse the minds of their readers, will be placed under 
the _ of the resident Clergyman, and are to be lent to the 
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Poor at his discretion. Of this, as of all the other measures 
taken by the Society, we may safely assert that it has been 
brought forward by persons whose singleness and sincerity of 
heart no man can question; and whose zealous affection for 
the best interests of the Church, and all her members, will 
not easily be equalled, and cannot be surpassed. But we 
cannot venture to speak so decisively of the benefits which 
may result from its adoption. 

That the inclination to read has very rapidly increased 
among the poor of late years, is obvious; and that there are 
those who are endeavouring te pervert that inclination to the 
worst purposes, cannot be denied. ‘That it is our duty, if 
possible, to prevent this; and to indnee those who will read, 
te read what may serve their temporal and eternal interests, 
instead of that which may possibly injure both, will also be 
readily admitted. But when we undertake to provide books 
ofentertainment and general information for the poor, we may 
perhaps create an appetite, while we only intend to satis 
that with wholesome food which has been already excited. 
And whether it be more desirable that this appetite should 
be thus kept alive, or that it should be repressed, is a grave 
question, which, in the present state of the world cannot, we 
fear, be calmly discussed, and therefore, however grievous 
may be the evil which such a discussion might alleviate or 
remove, it must perhaps be borne. We will only remark, and 
that to prevent misrepresentation, that we never would be 
advocates for withholding religious knowledge ; in this sense 
we may say, * would to God that all the people of the Lord 
were Prophets :“ for, however short sighted persons may ima- 
gine that ignorance is the mother of devotion, experience has 
sufliciently proved to men of real observation, that heresy and 
schism, impiety and profaneness, turbulence and immoratity, 
are her genuine offspring. ‘The more men know of their re 
ligion, the better they are instructed in its mysteries and its 
doctrines, the more easily, generally speaking, will they be in- 
duced to regulate their lives by its divine precepts. 

Nor would we deprive the lower orders of any species of 
knowledge which may be really useful to them; but how far 
that kind of information which general literature will supply 
may be deemed useful or desirable, we presume not to decide? 
the experiment will now be made ; and if the wishes and in- 
tentions of its benevolent promoters can be realized, they will 
rank among the benefactors of their country. We have al- 
ready drawn largely upon the Charge of the Archdeacon of 
Misidlesex ; but the following passage speaks with so much 
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discrimination and judgment upon this subject that we cannot 
withhold it from our readers. 


« It must be obvious, that in the application of this depository of 
knowledge and instruction, not a little of its propriety and useful- 
ness will depend on the discretion of the minister in whose hauds it 
is placed, who will best be able to judge in what manner and to 
what extent this taste for books may safely be indulged, avd when 
itmay be most prudent to check and repress it, so as not to create 
a desire for general reading among that class of people, whoee lives 
are of necessity devoted to labour; and whose subsistence depends 
on their own industry ; the due application of which nust be censi- 
dered as the real source of our national prosperity. . 

« To persons of this description the Holy Scriptures, when re. 
ceived with a sincere desire to profit by them, will doubtless afford 
the safest and best source of interest and instruction; mor wall it be 
requisite in many instances to open a much wider field; but when- 
ever a further choice is called for, none can be 80 proper as a 
portion of such writings as shall serve to increase their love and re- 
apect for the Sacred Volume, to unfold its mysteries, to enforce its 
doctrines, and to teach men how best to live up to its Divine 
precepts. 

“In these respects our venerable Liturgy stands unrivalled, 
Next to the Bible, therefore, the book of Common Prayer is the 
work of all others we should encourage those committed to our 
charge to read, to study, and to understand, as their best key to the 
Holy Scriptures, and as such their safest guide to pure faith and 
holy practice ; and whilst it affords the most firm and secure barrier 
against the open or insidious attack of the infidel, it is not less ef: 
fectual in counteracting the present prevailing laxity of principle, 
and that dangerous indilfurence to modes of faith and forms of wor. 
ship, which open the way to a general disregard to all religion,” 
Archdeacon Cambridge’s Charge, P, 2+. 


The Charge of the venerable Archdeacon Law, -venerable 
not more from his office than his age, contains an interesting 
appeal to his clergy, on the discharge of some of the duties 
of their fanction, considered with a view to the peculiar opi- 
nions and practices of the present time. Te first observes 
upon the fervid and extravagant style of preaching introduced 
hy the Methodists and their adherents, and urges apon his 
brethren the necessity of avoiding this, as well as the con- 
trary extreme of langaor and apparent indifference. Pass- 
ing from the manner to the matter of the preacher, he re- 
marks upon the propriety of enforcing good works on Chris- 
tian principles; guardmg against ‘the error of those who dwell 
perpetually upon the mysterious doctrines of our holy Reli- 
gion, while, if they do not wholly exclude practical virtues 
from their consideration, recommend them so slightly and 
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carelessly, as to give them a secondary rank in the estimatioy 
of their hearers. 


“ The injurious effect of this kind of preaching has,” he says, 
“* been even deplored by the very persons, who have been the 
most assuming in their claims to be the only true interpreters of the 
Sacred Writings. In their just reprobation of the errors and dap. 
gerous tendency of Antinomianism, they forget that they have been 
instrumental in causing these errors, by referring to the Command- 
ment of the first table of the Law, and omitting almost all re 
tothe second. And flattering as it may be to the pride of man to 
be told of his being predestinated to the divine favour; and of his 
being elected to such an attainment of it, as to prevent any possi- 
ble forfeiture of it by subsequent offences ; let it be dispassionately 
asked, whether the maintenance of these supposed principles of 
Religion can have any other consequences, than those of encou- 
raging unwarrantable confidence ; and of rendering the human race 
less diligent in their pious exertions ; and less active in the prosece- 
tion of ‘ whatsoever things are honest, just, and of good report,’ 
Assurances of salvation are never to be given, but upon the express 
terms on which they are granted in Holy Writ. And defective as 
our best services are, and must be, from the frailty of our nature, 
yet if they are not strenuously exerted ; and if * a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man’ be not carefully exercised, on 


what ground is the hope of eternal happiness to be expected ?”— 
Archdeacon Law's Charge, P. 11. 


The Archdeacon trusts, that the errors and follies of en- 
thusiasm, the ill-grounded confidence which it often sub- 
stitutes for repentance, and the empty professions which it 
teaches the dying sinner to believe will supply the place of 
amendment, will be removed by the general diffusion of that 
knowledge which is able to make us ‘‘ wise unto salvation,” 
through the medium of the present national system of eda- 
cation. He, as well as the Archdeacon of London, strongly 
combats the idea that real education can be injurious. He 
laments that a difference of opinion still subsists among the 
Clergy respecting the best channel through which to diffuse 
the knowledge of our holy Faith; and earnestly recommends 
adherence to the old and tried Church Society established 
for this purpose; on the ground of the necessity of pre- 
serving unity in the Faith, and of the very superior advante- 
ges derivable from the exertions of this body, when compared 
with those of more novel and extended associations. He 
then briefly notices the efforts made by the Church of Eng- 
land to promote Missions; and expresses his hopes that 
the general wish to extend the knowledge of tenga | to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, and to diffuse the light 
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of the Gospel among the heathen, may be considered as 
decided proofs of an increase of godliness, notwithstanding 
the picture has still its gloomy side. 


“ Contention” says he, “is too visible amongst individuals, and 
in public communities. The bitterness of controversy is sup- 
ported by the perversion of the Apostle’s observation, ‘ that it 
good to be zealously affected in a good thing;*’ and to hold the 
truth in righteousness is not always the endeavour of theologi- 
cal combatants. Nor can we cease to deplore that restlessness 
and impatience which render men dissatisfied with their station in 
life; which in a civil point of view lead to the disturbance of 
national tranquillity: and in a religious one, to matters of endless 
disputation. ‘The Formularies of our Church are, by this unquiet 
temper, attacked with virulence, and asperity ; and a dissent from 
them is represented as a mark of superior penetration and dis- 
cernment. A boldness in assertion supplies the place of argu- 
ment; and that toleration, which is the glory of the Church of 
England, is abused to the purposes of encouraging endless schism, 
and of promoting the most daring infidelity.’ Archdeacon Law's 
Charge. P. 15. 

All these things present, he allows, a discouraging pros- 
pect to the Clergy: but he considers, that much may be 
effected by their zeal and exemplary conduct; and he con- 
cludes a very sensible Charge by exhorting his brethren to 
remember their calling, its nature, and its objects; and to 
perform its duties, not with an eye to the applause of men, 
or with too much anxiety about their success in this world ; 
but rather to look to His favour who is the rewarder of them 
who diligently strive to do his will. 

The Charge of the Archdeacon of Lincoln is entirely dis- 
tinct from either of the foregoing ;' but it is not on that 
account the less seasonable and important. At a time, when 
all which relates to the constitution and discipline of the 
Church is set at nought or forgotten; and men seem to think 
that it possesses no distinct and competent authority of its 
own, acknowledged by the law of the kingdom, and capable 
of being enforced in its own courts: when it is spoken of, 
as if it was distinguished from the numerous voluntary asso- 
ciations of Christians which have been formed around it, 
only by its accidental connection with the State: when it 
has been publicly designated as a sect, by those who are 
endeavouring to bury all sects and forms of religion in one 
common grave: it is desirable that a clear and temperate 
statement should be put forth, not only of the Scriptaral 
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foundations on which the Church is built, but of the natore 
and efficiency of that power of discipline which it possesses 
for the direction and coercion of its members. It has beey 
hastily assumed by the enemies of the Church, and too easily 
admitted by its friends, that it has no discipline at all: and 
‘Gum the | language of one of our services, as it has often 
en interpreted with much greater latitude of application 
than was intended by its framers, has thus countenanced the 
supposition, that the “godly discipline” which the Church 
was once enabled to exert, has long ago become obsolete; 
aml the laws and canons by which it was enforced are now 
wholly inapplicable to present circumstances, and remain 
rather as reeords of ancient domination than as statutes ae. 
twally in furee. Archdeacon Goddard shews that this is not 
the case: he contends that the Church yet retains the power 
of discipline: and he is of opinion that, in disereet and 
temperate hands, that power may be employed with con- 
siderable advantage. As a preliminary step to the resto- 
ration of some kind of dise ‘ipline within his own Aroh. 
deaconry, Dr. Goddard new modelled the presentment 
peeers, or articles of enquiry to be transmitted to him by the 
Shurchwardens ; so as te render them more easily applicable 
to the present state of the Church: and in order to induce 
these officers, in conjunction with the Clergy, to adopt 
these articles, so revised, as a real and eflicient instrument 
of discipline ; he lays before them, in this Charge, an elabo- 
rate statement of the real nature and extent of that Eecle 
siastical authority in these matters, which is now upheld, and 
may be enforced by law. It will not be possible for us to 
follow him in his investigation ; or to trace his steps through 
the history of the civil’ Law, its powers and its depravation, 
up to that portion of it, whieh, with the Canons, forms our 
Ficclesiastical code; and is the rule by which the internal 
discipline of the C hurch is at present framed, and may be 
put im force aguinst its members. Those who wish to gain 
uny clear and definite ideas upon this confessedly intricate 
subject; (and what sound'Charchman, what faithful Clergy- 
mun will be satisfied until he has obtained them) will do well 
te avail themselves of the clue afferded them by the labours 
of Archdeacon Geddard. They will perhaps be induced to 
adhnit that, in this particular, the charges brought against the 
Church by its opponents are as little founded upon truth and 
knowledge, as their calumnious insinuations against ‘the 
character of her Clergy, or the orthodoxy of her tenets. For 
in many important respects the discipline of our venerable 
Establishment is neither obsolete nor unmanageable; aud the 
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Clergy may cheerfully conform to its regulations themselves ; 
antl most beneficially recommend to their flocks a due and 
reverent regard to such of them as were intended, and are 
for the most part excellently calculated to “ erder their Gon- 
yersation as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.” 

The following passage, with which the Archdeacon con- 
clades his enquiry into the present state of the laws which 
out Ecclesiastical constitution acknowledges, will shew that 
he is no intemperate and rigid advocate for the revival of old 
and useless observances; but that his views of this important 
question are such, as become the enlightened and judicious 
supporter of a Church, which has ever been as much dis- 
tinguished for her moderation in the exercise of her power, 
as for the truth of her doctrines, and the primitive correct- 
ness of her polity. 


“Obedience to the discipline of the Church then is neither a 
vague indefinite feeling, of uncertain application, which may be, 
and is relaxed, as fancy or prevailing opinions may incline the in- 
dividual who is bound to it, nor is it a servile, unintelligent princi. 
ple, which, where the sense and spirit of the rule have passed into 
other channels, insists on the indiscriminate performance of the 
latter. The Church of England claims only a sort and a degree 
of obedience, which a liberally educated Clergy may well bestow ; 
imposes no undue restraint upon the liberty, wherewith as Chris- 
tidns, and as Ministers of his Gospel, Christ himself hath made us 
free. Reason and authority may be adduced for what we continue 
and for what we disuse; for what is not contained in the Canons 
of 1603, or in the Rubric, for what is claimed of the Clergy, for 
what is claimed of the Laity; and it is by the “ Laws Ecclesi- 
astical,” in this their full and definite sense, namely, as grounded 
iideed in the Civil and the Canon Laws, but as comprising only 
such parts of them as may be exercised here consistently with the 
Common and the Statute Law, that the articles now delivered to 
you have been modified. Not that these Articles General and 
Parochial contain enquiries upon all the points of our discipline, 
but only on those which are of primary importance, or are in most 
danger of being overlooked. There are points in fact, respectin 
ourselves, to which enquiries of this kind can never reach; an 
the questions put respecting the ae I consider myself as pro- 
posing to themselves in the way of remembrancers, (as who 
amongst us has not need to be reminded?) rather than to the 
Churchwardens in the way of enquiry; although the Canon, and 
usage interpretative of the Canon, suppose that the enquiry is di- 


rected generally. 
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* And now, in conclusion of this brief review of so extensive g 
subject as Discipline, I may ask surely whether, bounded ag i, 
manifestly is in its exercise among ourselves, and in the present 
day, what yet remains of it can excite reasonable distrust even jp 
the Laity; whether to argue against the Discipline of the Church 
of England in the degree in which it now subsists, be not to 
against its very existence. And in regard to our own views of 
it, Reverend Brethren, how shall we be prepared to counteract 
the attempts perpetually aimed against the Doctrines of the Church 
through the medium of its discipline, if even to ourselves that dis. 
cipline be distasteful ; or what will be our condition, if while the 
sects by which we are surrounded distinguish themselves by a set. 
tled and exact internal government, such as is more or less essen. 
tial to the welfare of every religious body, we, from whatever 
cause, disclaim, or in practice disregard it? Cautious, no doubt, 
the Governors of our Church will be, not to insist on it int 
rately as to the manner, or incorrectly, and therefore in the end 
indefensibly as to the substance. ‘The times are confessedly not 
suited, I know not that any times are so, for the exercise of die 
= in the invidious, yet not absolutely unauthorized sense in 
which some would still appear to understand it; but neither is ita 
time for making the experiment with how small a portion of it the 
fair frame of our Ecclesiastical Polity may consist. As little are 
we at liberty to neglect the requiring and enforcing, if need be, 
on those who in justice and equity are bound to it, the repair ¢ 
these material fabrics. Their decay may prove not the emblem 
alone, but the occasion of a diminished attachment to the Estab 
lished Religion.” Archdeacon Goddard's Charge. P. 51. 


Having briefly remarked upon some topicks of law, which 
he thought it necessary to illustrate for the’ information ¢ 
the Clergy; and recommended to their zealous attention the 
King’s Letter on behalf of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel; he mentions also the Clergy Orphan School, so 
the Society for the enlargement of Oburehies; as particularly 
deserving all the support which their own pecuniary meats, 


or their influence over their more opulent parishioners a0 
afford. 


«« Of these several Societies” says the Archdeacon, “ generally 
it may be affirmed, that communicating as they do with the Clergy 
through the appointed professional channels, and taking upon them 
selves no controul, they are productive of unmixed good. Ali have 
at their head those who, in other respects, have a claim to 
obedience, all are calculated to promote the true interests of the 
Church; all therefore, deserve our @wn assistance, according 
our means, and our active and energetic recommendation of them 
to the benevolence of others.” Archdeacon Goddard’s Charge. P. &- 
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In conclusion, the Archdeacon submits to the collective 

dgment of the assembled Clergy, the propriety of estab- 
ishing a Clerical lending Library, on the plan of Dr. Bray, 
in ry of the seven Visitation calls of his extensive Arch- 
deaconry. 

The importance of such establishments well supported, 
and supplied with books judiciously selected, cannot be 
questioned. ‘To many an ingenious and studious young man 
just entering “en his profession, anxious to improve his 
knowledge of Theology by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the valuable works of the great Fathers of the English 
Church, or the learning of other Churches, and earlier 
periods of Christianity, these libraries would furnish a re- 
source of inestimable advantage: and many an older and 
more deeply read divine, might in them find deposited those 
volumes of reference, without which the labours of the most 
learned inquirer are perpetually impeded, but which are far 
too costly and voluminous to be often placed upon the shelves 
of a village incumbent. 

It is indeed true, that some such depositories might be 
mentioned, which a combination of unfortunate circumstan- 
ces have rendered useless; and others which are little 
valued, and but carelessly preserved. But partial abuses 
must not be pleaded against that which in itself is good ; 
and may always be made useful. The Clergy of the Church 
of England have a duty to perform which requires all the 
learning, as well as all the zeal which the best periods of 
her history have exhibited; for they have to contend not 
only with an active, but a crafty enemy; they have to oppose 
not only the laborious exertions of the headlong enthusiast, 
but the shew of learning and research, the bold assumptions, 
and sophistical misrepresentations of the cool, and cunning, 
and persevering Socinian. I Dr. Bray's time it was su 
pues that not one third of the Clergy could purchase the 

oks necessary to the studies of the profession ; and, if we 
consider how much that list has been since increased ; and 
how enormoasly the price of the works of our sterling Theo- 
logians, and of all foreign Divinity has been enhanced; we 
cannot imagine that this proportion is altered for the better, 
These institutions therefore afford the readiest and the best 
means of supplying their wants. And it would be essentially 
beneficial to the Church, if some such plan as that recom- 
ooted by Dr. Goddard was adopted throughout the king- - 
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The Clergy, it may be presumed, would, in most cases, 
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readily contribute according to their means to the formation 
of libraries for their own benefit: and we cannot doubt that, 
if proper steps were taken, and the subject were judicion 

recommended to the support of the laity, many zealous an 

opulent Churchmen vould liberally assist the funds of such 
institutions. In an Appendix, the Archdeacon has illustrated 
the leading subject of his Charge by several copious and 


important notes, which have added materially to the value 
of the publication. 





Art. VI. Tentamen; or, an Essay towards the His. 
tory of Whittington, some Time Lord Mayor of London, 
By Vicesimus Blinkinsop, LL.D. F.R.S. ASS. V2mo, 
pp. 84. Wright. 1820. 3s. 

Arr. VIL. pes of the Times By Old Tom of Oxford. 
Syo. pp. 36. Wright. 1820. 2s. 


Since the celebrated Memoirs of P. P. the Parish Clerk, 
we do not recollect to have met with any History of a L dipe 
man’s life, which bore about it more indubitable marks of 
authenticity than the first of the little works which we have 
prefixed to this Article. The chief point of difference which 
we can discover between them is, that the afore-mentioned 
rave and reverend personage, unwilling that the records of 
is much distinguished office should by any chance fall into 
incompetent hands, himself undertook the useful labour of 
transinitting them by his own pen to posterity; a course in 
which he has been followed saposestelly and passibus @quis 
by Psalmanazar and Cagliostro, and in still more recent times 
by Hardy Vaux, Napoleon Buonaparte, and Mr. Henry Hunt. 
ese notable and ingenious Auto-Biographists, however, 
knew much less about themselves, if we may be permitted 
so to say, than the Author now before as knows of the Civic 
Hero whom he has selected as his theme; and as the Ana- 
chronism clearly forbids us to suppose that Whittington, 
who flourished about the year 1830, more or less, could him- 
self publish his own memoirs in 1820; that is, as we feel 23 
wulet, in consequence of a most laborious calculation, not 
less than 490 years after his probable decease ; we are almost 
tempted to have recourse to the system of Metempsychosis, 
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and to believe that as Euphorbus, the son of Panthous, re- 
vived sundry ages after his death, in the person of the s 
Pythagoras, so the spirit of the thrice-throned Whittington 
has transmigrated into some gnostic Alderman of the pre- 
sent times ; who doubtless would have recognized the golden 
chain and fur of honour which in earlier days had decked 
him in the pride of office, if it had been as much the custom 
among the good citizens of London to suspend these badges 
of dignity to te and Magog, as it was of the Greeks to 
hang up captured shields to the Abantean Juno. 

Be this as it may, we need not dispute the point—for 
whoever furnished the materials of this life, there is enough 
ofinternal evidence about them to justify the full confidence 
which we place in their strict adherence to fact.—The pub- 
ke are not a little indebted to the diligent research, and close 
investigation, and lucid arrangement, whieh Dr. Blinkin- 
sop, be the name assumed or real, has evinced in the pro- 

ess of a task, equally important and obscure; and the 
overs of minute history and antiquarian lore have received 
a distinguished addition to the stock of National Biography. 

Dr. Blinkinso ’s reasons for the publication of this brief 
abridgment of his magnum opus (which we trust before 
long will be announced more formally), demand our first 
attention. . 

“ In humble imitation of my aforesaid friend Mr. Godwin, and of 
divers other well reputed authors, I have written this life in one 
hundred and seventy-eight quires of foolscap paper, in a small and 
close, but neat hand; hich by my computation, having counted 
the number of words therein contained, as well as the number of 
words in the learned Bishop Watson’s life of himself, (which made 
my excellent friend Dr. Snodgrass, who lent me the same, faceti- 
ously declare, that I was the only man he ever knew who could get 
through it); I say, having counted all these words, I find that my 
life of Mr. Whittington, (including thirteen quires on the ral 
history of Cats) would, if duly printed after the manner of Mr, Da- 
vison, who never puts more sixteen lines into a quarto 
make or constitute five volumes of a similar size and shape to Dr, 
Watson’s life, which, with cuts by Mr. John Britton, author of 
several curious topographical works, might be sold for the reason- 
able sum of 312. 10s. being only six guineas the volume; and if it 
should please the legislature, in its wisdom, to repeal the Copy- 
right Bill, (by which costly books are made accessible to stu- 
dents at the Universities, who have no business with such sort of 
eS my said work might be furnished at the reduced price of 
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** But small as this sum is, it is with grief I say, that such is the 
badness of the times, occasioned by the return of peace, and the 
late long succession of plentiful harvests; that I find bookseller 
strangely reluctant to embark in this transaction with me *. 
offer indeed to print my work if I can get it previously praised in 
the Edinburgh Review; and the Reviewers say, that they are not 
unwilling to praise it, but that it must, of a necessity, be previously 

rinted, 

i I have observed to Mr. Jeffrey, in my seventh letter to him 
on this subject, that this condition is not only new and injurious to 
me, but, by his own showing, clearly gratuitous and unne : 
because for aught that appears in the generality of his articles, he 
may never have read the work which is the subject matter of them; 
nay, it hath sometimes been proved from the context, that he never 
hath even seen the work at all; and as this little accident hath nog 
hindered his writing an excellent essay under color of such work, 
so I contended, that he need not now make the preliminary sine 
qua non, as to having my work printed; for ‘de non impressis et de 
non lectis eadem est ratio.’ ’’—P. 4. 


Unable as yet, from prudential motives, to enter upon the 
untried ocean of foolscap on a larger scale, Dr. Blinkinsop 
has wisely put out his specimen; just as a man whose purse 
will not allow him to make the Tour of Europe, contents 
himself by the purchase of a second-hand copy of are 
Itinerary. We need not speak of the clouds in which the 
early history of the illustrious Whittington is involved. It 
is conjectured that he had one father at least—but upon this 
point the Chroniclers are silent, as they are also regarding 
the spot which was honoured by his birth—happy are we to 
add, that the doubts hitherto enveloping his Christian name 
have been at length satisfactorily removed by the joint exer- 
tions of Dr. Blinkinsop and his valued friend the never-to-be- 
too-much-commended-and-deservedly-appreciated-by-every- 
body, Dr. Snodgrass, of Hog’s Norton. 


“ Tradition has handed down to us that Whittington was a cha- 
rity boy, as it is called, and received the rudiments of letters at 
the parish school of Hog’s-Norton aforesaid; this clue directed 
the Doctor's researches, and by that enlightened zeal for which he 
is conspicuous, he has been so fortunate as to discover rudely carved 
on the wainscot by some fellow pupil, 
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* The badness of the times, according to that venerable Bede of modem 
days, Mr. Cartwright, is owing to the Septennial Parliament Bill (1 Geo. 1. cap. 
38:) bat according to the better opmien of Mr. J. C. Boghouse, to the battle of 
Watcilooe (vide Panuegyi. Nap bon. passim.) 
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“M. W. IS A FOOL; 
“M. W. IS A DUNCE; 


« And one which is more satisfactory, 


“M W, W. IS A STUPID DOG. 
“1772. 


“ This date seems at first sight to apply to a period long poste. 
rior to Mr. Whittington; but when we recollect how often the 
wisest men, the most careful copyists, the most expert printers, 
mistake dates and transpose figures, we are not to be surprised at a 
similar error in an unlettered and heedless school-boy ; and there- 
fore, as Dr. Snodgrass judiciously advises—(a noble conjecture in- 
deed, which places the critic almost on a level with the original 
writer)—the mistake may be corrected by the simple change of 

lacing the figures in their obvious proper order, 1277, which as 
Mr, Whittington is known to have been Sheriff or Mayor about 
the year 1330, when he was probably near sixty, shews that he 
was about seven when at Hog’s-Norton; and proves incontestibly, 
that to him and him alone, these ancient and fortunately discovered 
inscriptions refer, 

“ Having established their authenticity, it is easy to show that 
Mr. Whittington’s name was not Richard, as the vulgar fondly 
imagine; R, and not M, being the initial of Richard; and we 
might perhaps have doubted between Matthew, Mathias, Moses, 
Melchisedec, or Mark; but the concluding W. of the last incrip- 
tion seems to settle the matter in favour of Matthew, which is the 
a name that I know of in ordinary use which begins with M, 
and ends as all the world sees with a W.— 

“ I shall say little of an erroneous supposition—built on the 
strength of the words “ fool,’’ “ dunce,’ and “ stupid dog ;’? and 
on the maifestly mistaken date,—which would refer these charac- 
teristic sentences to a worthy alderman now alive; (with whose 
initials they do, indeed, by a strange accident agree.) Such a 
supposition is clearly false and untenable, as may be proved by one 
decisive observation, inter alia; that they appear to be the work of 
some jealous rival, displeased at Mr. Whittington’s superior abi- 
lity: perhaps they were even engraved by a fraud on the parish fur- 
niture, after Mr. Whittington’s rise had given some handle to 
envy ; whereas it is well known and universally admitted, to be the 
happiness of the worthy alderman now alive, that no human being 
either ever did, or could envy Aim :—this sets that important 
question asleep for ever.”—P. 9. 





A second error which our profound author has succeeded 
in removing, respects the number of times which W hitting- 
ton occupied the civic chair, By a careful collation of many 
copies of the well-known and beautiful ballad which com- 
memorates his elevation, (numbers of which, says Dr. Blin- 
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kinsop, are to be found * penis R. Pria. Knight, F.R.S,”) 
it is quite clear that the common notion of ‘ Thrice Lord 
Mayor of London,” is wholly unfounded, for that the pro- 
phetic bells chimed only “ Twice,” and that the great Mat. 
the W, though he occupied “ both forks of the Civic Parnas. 
Sus, ” gained them by no more than two ascents. 

The physiognomy of Whittington is another point upon 
which the illustrators of Grainger have been pertinaciously 
divided ; this doubt, also, is now happily terminated, for Dr, 
Blinkinsop has had the extraordinary good fortune to pro- 
cure, and the extreme good-nature to present the public with 
an engraved frontispiece from a scarce, original print, an- 
swering fully to the description below. 


“ Matthew Whittington, to judge of him by a Wood-cut (the 
only genuine likeness extant) had one of those hard and vulgar 
faces which resemble the heads of certain clumsily carved walking 
sticks, or tobacco stoppers, in which a fixed smile relaxes (by the 
mere comicality of its brisk and vulgar self-satisfaction) the muscles 
ef the beholders. Mr. W. seemed to smile eternally at himself, 


and the smile was so Patients that few could look at him without 
laughing.’”—P, 2 


We cannot venture to pursue Mr. Whittington through 
all his fortunes—the story of his Cat, in spite of Pall Dr. Blin- 
kinsop’s endeavours, is still far from clear—one document 
regarding it is preserved in the British Museum (Messalina 
2,) which, nevertheless, is too enigmatical for us to pretend 
to resolve. 

For the farther history of this singular animal, concerning 
which Dr. Blinkinsop says much, and implies more, we must 
refer our readers to the “ Tentamen” itself. As this is only 
a savour of the larger work, he has not presented us with 
the conclusion of Matthew’s adventures: We fear, how- 
ever, that the Cat was a faithless Puss, and that as she led 
to his aggrandisement, so she accelerated his fall ; for there is 
too much reason to believs that the reputation aud the for- 
tunes of her brave protector were in the end totally under- 
mined. With two short stanzas, which were sung about the 
streets in the zenith of his popularity, which we give as 4 
specimen of the various documents from which this part of 
the history is collected, we must take our leave of him. 


« Serche Englonde round, naye all the Erthe, 
Itte myghtelie would tr ouble you 
‘To finde a manne so ryche in worthe 
As honeste Matthewe W. 
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* He's notte thee manne to doe you wronge 
Nor wyth false speeches bubble you, 
Whyle Beef grows fatte, and Beer grows strong 
Long lyfe to Matthew W.”—P. 50. 
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We have appended the short Poem which stands second 
in the head of our article to the Life of Whittington, because 
we cannot help thinking that some connection exists be- 
tween them, and that they refer in part to the same persons. 
There is much, indeed, which we are unable to decypher in 
the metrical pamphlet ; and who the person mentioned in 
conjunction with Matthew may be, our readers perhaps will 
determine just as soon as ourselves. 
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“| will not say, ‘ Resume the civic chair, 
* And shake the rod once more o’er damsels erring ;’ 
I know not with what face thou now could’st dare 
In chastity’s good cause to be so stirring. 
But, after all, why scorn a quiet life, 
Blest with goods, children, and a virtuous wife 2 : 


* This last advice I give thee as a friend, 
But for the man of wig, thy coadjutor, 
I fear his don-ship is too old to mend, 
And much too paradoxial to tutor, 
—dAs far, at least, as common manners go ; 
Ask him to dinner, and you'll find it so. 


“ He’ll give himself more airs than dean or bishop, 
Taint with tobacco.smoke your wife’s best to 
And having drank your port, and eat your fish up, 
Give you the lie direct before your nose, 
I’ll tell you what at Oxford once befell, 
Where truly no one lik’d him over-well. 
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“ A dinner-party by a learned President 
Was ask’d to meet this same stupendous stranger, 
At which, a well-bred quiet man then resident, 
Foreeeing no such high offence or danger, 
Dared to dissent from what the Doctor said 
On some slight point to which their chit-chat led. 
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** The Doctor for a moment star’d with wonder 
As at a spectre starting from the grave, 
Then fell upon the guest with voice of thunder, 
And call’d him—every thing, in short but knave; 
Till in his turn the latter too wax’d wroth 
At language so unworthy of the cloth, 
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«« Then rising ; ‘ Mr. President,’ he cried, 
‘ When you invite me next.to meet a bear, 
‘ At least pray get him muzzled first, and tied 
* Securely to the side board, or the chair.’ 
So saying, out he walk’d with bow so cool, 
And left the Doctor looking like a fool.” —P. 10. 


«¢ * Some homage to distinguished men is due, 
¢ And Johnson had, like me, a blunt address.’ 
All this, great Bellendenus, may be true, 
And thou’rt as like to Johnson, I confess, 
As raps from Birmingham, thine own sweet town, 





‘ Are like a genuine shilling, or half-crown. 

+ , bets 

e ‘¢ Our bard, our moralist, shall live in story, 

fi While thy proud aspirations so importunate, 


Thy quirks, thy tropes, thy spleen, and thy vain-glory, 
And all thy railings at these times unfortunate, 

Will in some thirty years be clean forgot, 

Aye, just as if thou hadst existed not. 


“* Retz, whose good luck thou enviest, I dare say, 
| Like thee a meddling democratic parson, 
i Rais'd the whole mob of Paris in one day, 
: Ripe for sedition, burglary, and arson, 
And got (such luck sometimes a rogue betides) 
Promotion, and the deuce knows what besides. 


: * But Retz, without thy depth on subjects critical, 
Knew well the world, and manag’d well his knowledge, 
A man of temper fine, and tact political, 
‘ Not like a bluff pig-headed soph from college ; 
And (which assists in cases not a few) 
Was proper company for ladies too. 


** Retz, a less honest man I must allow, 
Had nothing of that manner dictatorial 
Which ever seems to cry in tone bow-wow, 
* Dunces, assent, or by great Styx I'll floor ye all ;’ 
”e So con his life, and get thy lesson clear, 
f if thou art bent on following his career.”’—P. 15. 


A Certain it is that in the concluding part a fresh personifi- 
+4 cation takes place, and new characters are introduced. The 
co lollowing quatraine (which we think has great point) seems 


—————————————— Oe — ae 


* * Sec Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis Quatorze.”’ 
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to relate to some unknown compositions which the Doctor, 
whoever he is, used to frame, but which afterwards fell into 
the hands of Matthew, and others.. 


“ The authors of harangues so sadly silly 
Must now, I think, be clearly understood ; 
The pathos smells of beardless Master Billy, 
The mischief smells of meddling Master W—d.” P. 52. 


We have been much interested by both these tracts ; and 
we think that the purchasers of them will, at a trifling ex- 
pence, obtain possession of many facts (plainly stated in the 
prose, and somewhat adumbrated in the poetry) which de- 
serve very general notoriety. 





Art. VIII. History of the Indian Archipelago, containing 
an Account of the Manners, Arts, Languages, Religions, 
Institutions, and Commerce of its Inhabitants. By John 
Crawfurd, F.R.S. late British Resident at the Court of 
the Sultan of Java. With Maps and Engravings. 3 Vols. 
8yo, 21. 12s.6d. Hurst & Co. 1820. 


WE believe that every reader of travels has often wished to 
meet with some more satisfactory account of the Indian 
Archipelago, than is to be found in any of our collections 
of voyages and travels. We doubt, however, whether the de- 
sire of further information aboat its inhabitants and produc- 
tions, be quite so intense among this class of readers, as this 
book of Mr. Crawfurd’s appears to suppose. And this we 
say, not merely inreference to the size of the book ;—though 
that is sufficiently formidable ;—but also to the manner in 
which it is put together, and the sort of facts which it con- 
tains. To speak the truth, though the book has impressed 
us with a very high idea of Mr. Crawfurd’s industry and good 
sense, and though it really is full of valuable information, yet 
we doubt whether a much less elaborate work would not 
have been more acceptable to the public in general. They 
are too little acquainted with the people whose history our 
author gives, to take much interest in dissertations upon 


their laws, antiquities, arts and husbandry; and with respect 
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to that part of the book in which he enters into a discussion 
of the state of their commercial intercourse with other states 
and with each other, we cannot but think that the view 
which is taken of it is too distinctly mercantile for the pur- 
poses of the general reader. In fact, the work contains 
rather too much acquired information, and too many ab- 
struse details to be what is called an entertaining book ; 
und the diffuse and immethodical manner in which these 
are presented, detracts a good deal from its value, even as 
a work intended to instruct. But it seems ungracious to 
dilate upon the faults of a publication, which must have cost 
the author so much labour, and which is manifestly published 
so exclusively with a view to the commercial interests of the 
country. Considered in this light, the public are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Crawfurd for the pains which he has taken; 
and we think that much good is likely to result from the facts 
which he has stated. ‘The work is not likely to obtain extensive 
popularity, either from its manner or its matter ; but we have 
no doubt that it will attract, as it well deserves, considerable 
aftention from all those whose thonghts have been directed to 
the state of our foreign trade, in relation, more particularly 
to the Indian market. It is the last volume only, which has 
any direct connection with this subject ; but it is obvious that 
the wish to draw the attention of the public to its importance, 
must have originally suggested the publication. 

The materials which compose these volumes, were col- 


lected on the spot, by the author, who was an inhabitant of © 


the countries which he describes, during the space of twelve 
years. The work is divided into nine books. The titles of 
which are as follow: The character of the People; Arts; 
Progress in Science and the higher Arts ; Agriculture; 
Language ; Religion; History; Political Institutions ; Com- 
merce. These books are again subdivided into chapters ; and 
altogether the work embraces so comprehensive a view of 
every thing connected with the subject, that it would far ex- 
ceed the limits of a review to give any thing like an analysis 
of its contents. Indeed nothing but a feeling of duty, not to 
permit a work of so much labour and importance to remain 
unnoticed, has induced us to make it the subject of an article. 
For it is hardly of a kind to come within the province of 
what is called criticism, except indeed of a very general 
kind ; nor is it easy to present any extracts that will at all 
convey an accurate notion of its contents. However, wé 
shall do what we can. 
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The best way of creating an interest in the work before us, 
is to give the reader some notice of the importance of the 
subject of which it treats; and this cannot be done better 
than in the author’s own words. 


“ The Indian Archipelago, whether from number or extent of 
rticular islands, is by far the greatest group of islands on the 
lobe. Its length embraces forty degrees of longitude close to the 
ine, namely, from the western extremity of the island of Sumatra, 
to the parallel of the Araoe islands, not including in this estimate 
the greater portion of the immense island of New Guinea, and its 
breadth thirty degrees of latitude, from the parallel of 11° south to 
19 north, thus comprehending, with the intervening seas, an area 
of 4} millions of geographical, or about 5} millions of statute miles. 
“ Its general position is between the great continental lard of 
New Holland and the most southern extremity of the continent of 
Asia. It is centrically situated with respect to all the great and 
civilized nations of Asia, and lies in the direct and inevitable route 
of the maritime intercourse between them. Its eastern extremity 
is within three days sail of China; its western not above three 
weeks sail from Arabia. Ten days sail carries a mip from China 
to the richest and most centrical portion of the Archipelago, and 
not more than fifteen are sab ad for a similar voyage from Hin- 
dustan, ‘Taking a wider view of its geographical relations, it may 
be added, that the voyage from Europe to the western extremity 
of the Archipelago, may be readily performed in ninety days, and 
has been often done in less, and that the voyage from the west coast 
of America may be effected in little more than one half that time. 
Such are the extraordinary advantages of the geographical and 
local positions of these fine countries.”’ Vol. I. p. 2. 


A remarkable circumstance in the Nataral History of 
these islands, is the existence of two entirely distinct and ap- 
parently aboriginal races of inhabitants, as different from 
each other as from the rest of the human species, and far- 
nishing a striking analogy between the white and negro 
races, in this our western world. The brown coloured tribes 
differ entirely from the inhabitants of Hindostan and the con- 
tinental parts of India; these in person are rather delicately 
formed, and little if at all biiee the size of Europeans. 
But the former mentioned are squat in their proportion, 
and about four inches below the average standard of 
height among whites. The Papua, however, of woolly- 
haired race, of the Indian islands, is a dwarf negro. A full 
grown male brought from the mountains of Queta, and ex- 
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amined by Major Macinnes, was only four feet nine inches 

high, and it is seldom if ever that they exceed five feet, 

‘They are likewise puny in the conformation of their limbs ; 

and indeed except in their woolly hair and sooty complexions, 

bear no resemblance to the African negro, who is of a vigo- 

rous and well earner frame. It has been customary to 
) 


impute the feebleness and illconformation of this race in New 
Holland, to the poverty of their food and other hardships of 
their condition. But the lank haired races, living under cir- 
cumstances equally precarious, are not deficient in vigorous 
constitutions. Some islands, indeed, the Papuas occupy ex- 
clusively, but in no situation are they found different from 
what we have described them. Under no circumstances do 
they emerge from savage life. The question of the origin of 
these two races is involved in total obscurity. That the negro 
races of the islands are not merely degenerate descendants 
from the African negroes is certain, As far as any traces of 
similarity of language are to be traced between the Indian 
Islands and Madagascar, they are found with respect to the 
language not of the Papuans, but of the brown complex- 
ioned race. 

Mr. Crawfurd gives a very faverable account of the cha- 
racter of these islanders. They are temperate, and consider- 
ing that they live almost entirely upon vegetable food, are 
remarkably strong and athletic, though not active. Their 
courage is rather of a passive than active kind ; and with re- 
spect to their intellectual faculties they are deficient in quick- 
ness and comprehension. Llowever they possess sound under- 
standings, and are far from wanting in a proper degree of 
curiosity and desire of improvement; of which Mr. Crawfurd 
gives a remarkable instance in the case of a chief of the pro- 
vince of Samarang, named Adimanggolo. 


“ This respectable chieftain bestowed the most unwearied atten- 
tion upon the education of his whole family. His wife, born a prin- 
cess, whom, according to the custom of the country, he espoused, 
while yet a girl, he educated, to make him a rational and equal 
companion, and both she and his three daughters made profi- 
ciency in Arabic literature, and were skilled in that of their own 
country. ‘Two of his sons, upon whom he had bestowed all the 
education that Java could afford, were sent by him to an English 
semivary in Calcutta, under the protection of the late lamented 
Earl of Minto, where they made surprising progress. The eldest, 
Raden Saleh, a youth about sixteen, read and wrote the English 
language with facility and propriety, and, with the help of a fine 
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ear, acquired so accurate a pronunciation, that his language could 
not easily be discerned from that of a well-educated English youth, 
That this was not a mere mechanical acquirement, was satisfacto. 
rily proved by the good sense and acuteness of his observations ; 
and it must be acknowledged, that, upon the whole, he afforded a 
most flattering and interesting example of what a liberal education 
might effect upon the character of the inhabitants of the Indian 
islands."? Vol. 1. p. 48. 


In social qualities, too, they seem to be greatly superior 
to any other race of Asiatios. ‘Their regard for truth is 
exemplary, and perjury and prevarication are rarely met with 
in their courts of justice. Without being litigious they are, 
however, pertinacious in resisting injustice; and under 
a sense of this, often display cqusldenaila eloquence, while 
urging their rights. ‘They are also extremely tenacious of 
the point of honour. And a knowledge of the punctilious 
feeling which prevails upon this subject, has teteehaced a re- 
markable degree of politeness into their intercourse with each 
other. ‘The most striking weakness of the people is their 
boundless superstition; the account which our author 
gives of this part of their character is so curious that we shall 
give it at length in his own words. 


“ When the proper cord is touched, there is hardly any thing 
too gross for the belief of the Indian islanders, This degree of in- 
fatuation is best known to us, as it affects the character of the Ja- 
vanese. It is not improbable that, were we equally well acquainted 
with the rest of the tribes, we might discover examples of credulity 
equally surprising. The more agitated and varied life which the 
maritime tribes pursue, and their more extensive intercourse with 
foreigners, may preserve them in some measure from becoming 
victims to so diseased a degree of credulity as that of which the 
Javanese afford such extraordinary instances. ‘Two of these of a 
most singular nature I shall now quote. Some years ago it was 
discovered, almost by accident, that the scull of a buffalo was super- 
stitiously conducted from one part of the island to another ! ¢ 
point insisted upon was never to let it rest, but keep it in constant 
progressive motion. It was carried in a basket, and one person 
was no sooner relieved from the load than it was taken up by an- 
other; for the understanding was, that some dreadful imprecation 
was denounced against the man who should let it rest. In this 
manner the scull was hurried from one province to another, and 
after a circulation of many hundred miles, at length reached the 
town of Samarang, the Dutch governor of which seized it and threw 
it into the sea, and thus the spell was broke. The Javanese ex- 
pressed no resentment, and nothing further was heard of this un- 
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accountable transaction. With whom, or where it originated, no 
man could tell. 

‘In the month of May 1814, it was unexpectedly discovered, 
that in a remote but populous part of the island of Java, a road was 
constructed, leading to the top of the mountain Sumbeng, one of 
the highest in the island. An inquiry being set on foot, it was 
discovered that the delusion which gave rise to the work had its 
origin in the province of Banyumas, in the territories of the Sususan, 
that the infection spread to the territory of the Sultan, from whence 
it extended to that of the European power. On examination, a 
road was found constructed twenty feet broad, and from fifty to 
sixty miles in extent, wonderfully smooth and well made. One 
point which appears to have been considered necessary was, that 
the road should not cross rivers, the consequence of which was, 
that it winded in a thousand ways, that the principle might not be 
infringed. Another point as peremptorily insisted upon was, that 
the straight course of the road should not be interrupted by any 
regard to private rights ; and in consequence trees and houses were 
overturned to make way for it. The population of whole districts, 
occasionally to the amount of five and six thousand labourers, were 
employed on the road, and among a people disinclined to active ex- 
ertion, the laborious work was nearly completed in two months: 
such was the effect of the temporary enthusiasm with which they 
were inspired, It appeared in the sequel, that a bare report had 
set the whole work in motion, An old woman had dreamt, or pre- 
tended to have dreamt, that a divine personage was about to descend 
from heaven on the mountain Sumbeng. Piety suggested the 
propriety of constructing a road to facilitate his descent, and divine 
vengeance, it was rumoured, would pursue the sacrilegious person 
who refused to join in the meritorious labour. These reports 
quickly wrought on the fears and ignorance of the people, and they 
heartily joined in the enterprise. ‘lhe old woman distributed slips 
of palm leaves to the labourers, with magic letters written upon 
them, which were charms to secure them against wounds and sick- 
ness. When this strange affair was discovered by the native autho- 
rities, orders were given to desist from the work, and the inhabi- 
tants returned without murmur to their wonted occupations.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 57. 


As a set off against their better qualities, we may mention 
their extraordinary disregard of human life. In general, 
every man takes the business of avenging his wrongs into his 
own hands. And as this is often commuted for money, every 
man’s life has its price. An assassin may be hired in Java 
to take away the life of a plebeian for twenty shillings; 
though hardly any price is considered an adequate remanera- 
tion for taking away the life of a chief. Mr. Crawford men- 
tious as a curious circumstance, that although the Javanese 
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exhibit great domestic attachments of every kind, whether 
as husbands or brothers, yet that friendship is a thing so 
utterly unknown among them, that the word is not to be 
found in their language. We were entertained by our au- 
thor’s account of their manner of performing the ceremony 
of salutation. 


« The salutation by touching the lips is wholly unknown to the 
Indian islanders. The parallel ceremony with them both expresses 
and implies to smell. ‘This is universal among all the tribes. The 
same term always expresses, in every language, the action of 
smelling, and this singular mode of salutation. The head and 
neck are the usual objects of the embrace, the performance of 
which is always accompanied by an audible effort, corresponding 
with its literal import.”? Vol I. p 100. 


We are surprised that such a custom has not introdaced 
among them greater habits of cleanliness than our author 
attributes to them. In the chapter upon the sports and 
amusements of the Javanese, our author mentions a fight be- 
tween a buffalo and a tiger; the usual result of which is very 
contrary to what might apparently have been expected. 


“ The buffalo of the Indian islands is an animal of great size 
and strength, and of no contemptible courage; for he is an over- 
match for the royal tiger, hardly ever failing to come off victorious 
in the fight with him. It must be confessed that there is no small 
satisfaction in seeing this peaceful and docile animal destroy his 
ferocious and savage enemy. Neither are possessed of much active 
courage; the tiger, indeed, is a coward, and fights only perfidi- 
ously, or through necessity. On this account, it is nec to 
pot them within very narrow limits, and farther, to goad them 
by various contrivances. A strong cage, of a circular form, about 
ten feet in diameter, and fifteen feet high, partly covered at the 
top, is for this purpose constructed, by driving stakes into the 
ground, which are secured by being interwoven with bamboo. The 
buffalo is first introduced, and the tiger let in afterwards from an 
aperture. The first rencounter is usually tremendous; the buffalo 
is the assailant, and his attempt is to crush his antagonist to death 
against the strong walls of the cage, in which he frequently suc- 
ceeds. The tiger, soon convinced of the superior strength of his 
antagonist, endeavours to avoid him, and when he cannot do so, 
springs insidiously upon his head and neck. In the first combat 
of this nature to which I was witness, the buffalo, at the very first 
effort, broke his antagonist’s ribs against the cage, and he dropped 
down dead. The buffalo is not always so fortunate. I have seen 
a powerful tiger hold him down, thrown upon his knees, for many 
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seconds ; and in a few instances, he is so torn with wounds that he 
must be withdrawn, and a fresh one introduced. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, however, the buffalo is the victor, After the first 
onset, there is little satisfaction in the combat; for the animals, 
having experienced each other’s strength and ferocity, are reluc. 
tant te engage, and the practices used to goad them to a renewal 
of the fight are sbombaable. The tiger is roused by firebrands and 
boiling water, and the buffalo, by pouring upon his hide a potent 
infusion of capsicums, and by the application of a most poisonous 
nettle, (A%madu,) a single touch of which would throw the strongest 
human frame into a fever.” Vol. I. p, 115. 


One of the most curious portions of this work is to be 
found in the account which Mr. Crawfurd gives us of the 
language of the people. The most approved and copious 
language, to be found in this part of the world, is that of 
the Juvanese, Like all the rest, however, it is singularly 
simple in its formation. The noun has no inflexions of 
gender or number; and with the exception of the geni- 
tive, the cases are left to be made out either by the sense or 
by means of prepositions. The verb admits of no change 
except to express the imperative mood. One auxiliary is 
used to denote the past time, and another the future; even 
these signs are often omitted, and the sense left to be ga- 
thered from the context. Notwithstanding all this, the lan- 
guage of Java is in many respects singularly copious, only 
with this remarkable, though by no means surprising, peoe- 
liarity, that it is almost entirely deficient in all abstract and 
generic words. In words to denote the species and varieties, 
it is exuberant. Thos, while there are three or four names 
for every kind of metal, there is no generic name to express 
that particular class of substances ; and while the names for 
each kind of bird and beast are still more various, yet they have 
none for the word animal. And this prevails throughout 
their language: at the same time it conveys a lively idea of 
its copiousness, when we are told, that there is a word for 
almost every possible position of the body; there are ten 
ways of standing, and twenty of sitting; and to express the 
different modifications of sound, there are not less than fifty 
words, As an example of the minute differences in the same 
thing, which the language is made to signify, we learn that 
gumrot means the noise of a door on its hinges, gumret and 
= mean the same thing, each im a less intense degree. 
‘he history of this extreme degree of copiousness is not 
the least remarkable circumstance attending it. In every 
language there are certain words which, from some cause oT 
other, become prescribed, and others which become vulgar ; 
9 
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but among the Javanese every objeet has different names, to 
be used according to the rank of the person who speaks, or 
to whom we address ourselves. So that they possess .two 

uages; one which our author calls the ordinary language, 
and the other that of deference. In the course of time, the 
words which belong exclusively to this last will necessarily 
become more and more familiar and common. When this 
takes place, it follows, from the nature of this kind of fashion, 
that new modes of expression will be invented to supply 
their place; so that the vocabulary of the people is neces- 
sarily in a continual process of eucrease. But we shall ex- 
plain this further in our author's own words, 


“ The great source of copiousness in the language, however, is 
that which springs from the fabric of society, considered in a poli- 
tical view. This peculiarity of the language runs to so great an 
extent, that speech is in fact divided into two dialects, the ordinar 
language, fr one invented to express deference and respect, This 
distinction by no means implies a court or polished rider op- 
posed to aivulgar or popular one, for both are equally polite and 
cultivated, and all depends on the relations in which the speakers 
stand to each other, as they happen to be inferiors or superiors. 
A servant addresses his master in the language of deference, a 
child his parent, a wife her husband, if there be much disparity in 
their ages, and the courtier his prince. The superior replies in the 
ordinary dialect, the language still affording modifications and dis- 
tinctions, according to the rank of the person he addresses, until 
that rank rises to equality, when, if no intimacy subsists between 
the parties, the language of deference is adopted by both, or when, 
if there does, ceremony is thrown aside, and the ordinary language 
becomes the only medium of conversation. An extensive ac- 
quaintance with the language of deference is held a mark of edu- 
cation and good-breeding. With persons who frequent a court, or 
are in habits of intercourse with the great, the phraseology is re- 
fined and copious ; but of the ordinary peasant, it may be well be. 
lieved that the vocabulary is meagre and confined. 

* In the formation of the Javanese language of deference, the 
aim is to avoid what is ordinary or familiar, as equivalent to what 
is not respectful. In a few words of rare occurrence, and not fa- 
miliar by use, no change is effected. Recourse, in other cases, is 
had to the recondite language of literature, which is equivalent to 
the Sanskrit ; thus estri, puéro, suryo, chondro, are the r tful 
terms for a woman, a child, the sun, and the moon. When it 
happens, however, that, by frequent use, a Sanskrit word melts inte 
the common idiom, a new proceeding is followed. Thus we have 
kanchono, gold, converted into jaune, the yellow object, and sdloko, 
silver, into pettakan, or tie white 7 

“ Sometimes the word used in the language of deference is an 
entire synonym eee 4 , a3, for gawe, 
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to do, damit; for turon, to sleep, sare or ti/am ; for watu, a stone, 
selo ; for dalan, a road, margi; and for bali, to return, wangsul, 

“ The most frequent mode of all is, by effecting a slight ortho. 
graphical change in words of the ordinary language. These changes 
are not wanton or capricious, but subject to a fixed principle, ca- 
pable of being reduced torule. A termination in s, in ng, and in 
tan, is respectful, and it is respectful always to change a broad 
sounding vowel into a more slender one. ‘“Maricho, pepper, be- 
comes by this rule mariyos; priyayi, a chief, priyantan ; kayn, 
wood, becomes kajang ; Jowo, Java, becomes Jawt; kulon, the 
west, becomes filen ; and dor, the north, becomes ler. 

** Even the names of places are, in the most provoking and puz- 
zling manner, eubjected to the same changes. Often these are 
entire synonyms, and still more frequently literal translations of the 
compounded words, of which the names of places so often consist. 
In writing to a superior, for example, it would be thought ill bred 
to use the usual words Cheribon, Garsik, or Solo, for the names of 
these towns. The inferior would call them respectively Grage, 
Tandas, and Surakarta ; and were he to write Banyumas, or > 
country of the golden water, the name of a beautiful province of 
the island, he would call it Toyojinne, which means just the same 
thing ; while a still higher stretch of complaisance might induce 
him to give it the Sanskrit name of Tirto-hanchono.” Vol. II. p.9. 


The account which Mr. Crawfurd gives of the literature 
of the Javanese and the other islanders, possesses not much 
interest. With respect to prose compositions, they appear 
not to have many that can lay claim to any sort of praise; 
and as to their poetry, the extreme copiousness of their lan- 
guage by excluding nearly altogether the necessity of figara- 
tive expressions, almost necessarily renders it tame, The 
specimens given by our author, are, we think, extremely un- 
interesting. 

We pass over our author’s researches into the ancient re 
ligion of Java It appears that the original worship of the 
island was that of Siwa; (which still prevails in Bali,) this 
was superseded by the religion of Budha, which continued 
to flourish until the triumph of Mahommedanism. The en- 
Y ge which Mr. Crawfard seems to have instituted inte 
this part of his subject, appear not to have led him to any new 
or particularly curious results. In another chapter he direots 
his attention to the state of Christianity in this part of the 

world, It can only be said to prevail generally in the Phi- 

lippine and Molucca islands ; the latter, of course, profess 

Protestantism. It seems, however, that the Christianity of 

these last, consisted merely in having been baptized, and 

being able to answer by rote some half dozen questions ; 

which does not prevent them from retaining many of their 
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Heathenish customs and practices. Valentyn, a clergyman 
of the reformed religion, tells us, that he was one day re-. 
monstrating with some chiefs, on this subject; but they per- 
sisted in defending the utility of the practices in question. 
“If,” said they, ‘‘ for example, in a trial, the evidence is so 
equally balanced that we are at a loss to decide, and pass no 
sentence, the people will murder each other. ‘To avert this, 
we must pronounce in favour of him who can continue longest 
under water.” We should not select a people professing 
this sort of Christianity, in order to instance the benefits 
of it; but the argument is only the stronger if it should 
appear, that even under all these disadvantages, the good 
effects are still not unfelt. 

The following remarks, therefore, of our author, are wor- 
thy to be pointed out. 


« Under all the disadvantages of intolerance, bigotry, and op- 
ion in the Philippines, and of a state of slavery in the Mo- 
Sees, amounting to a privation of almost every genial right which 
belongs to the natural situation of these people, some advantage 
may still be discovered in the influence of the Christian religion, 
It has either given rise to an energy and intelligence superior to 
that which characterizes the followers of the other modes of wor- 
ship, or has bred manners more mild, and morals more inoffensive *, 

“ The natives of the Philippines, who are Christians, ess a 
share of energy and intelligence, not only superior to their Pagan 
and A pena: brethren of the same islands, but superior also to 
all the western inhabitants of the Archipelago, to the very people 
who, in other periods of their history, bestowed—laws,—language, 
—and civilization upon them. They not only excel these, but the 
more advanced nations of Hindustan, as well in energy of character, 
as in intrepidity and intelligence. A well known fact will place 
this beyond the reach of doubt. In the intercolonial navigation 
of all the nations of Europe in the Indies, the natives of Manilla 
are almost universally employed as gunners and steersmen ; that 
is, in those offices where it is necessary to combine skill and firm- 
ness with mere physical labour and agility. It is an acknowledged 
fact, that the natives of Hindustan, with their present character, | 
are incapable of being bred to fill such offices. 

“ The natives of Amboyna, who are Christians, are much supe- 
rior, both in morals and intelligence, to their countrymen who are: 
Mahomedans, and notwithstanding all the oppression they have 
endured, are a peaceable and most inoffensive race of men. In 





* “ Independent of the direct influence of religious principles, no doubt a good 
deal of this may fairly be ascribed to the reciprocity of kindness, good offices, 
and confidence, which a similarity of religious belief induces between the go- 
vernors and the governed.” 
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the Duteh armies, they ranked abote all the other Astatic trope, 
and were paid, equipped, and considered on this scale of merit,’ 
Vol. Il, P. 277. 


The principal subject which text engages out author's at. 
tention, is the history of the Atechipelago. In this the only 
event of ony interest, is the conquest of the natives by 
the several Kuropean nations. Among the Portuguese, the 
names of Albuquerque, Magellan, Antonio Gaspar, and St 
Francis Xavier, are familiarly known to the general reader; 
but no character of any interest appears upen the stage, on 
the Dutch or Spanish part. 

With respect to the native history of the islands, nothing 
can be conceived more barren and meagre of amusement; 
nor does it greatly edify, to follow the steps of their Bure- 
pean masters, ‘The details consist of little more than ae- 
counts of rapine, cruelty, and injustice, In the instance of 
the Dutch, the transactions in which they were engaged, fill 
one of the blackest pages in the history of our natures nor is 
much relief to be had, from turning to the history of the Por 
tnguese settlements, ‘The Spaniards are the only eee 
who have no oevasion to blush at this part of their annals; 
and we were glad to find Mr. Crawfurd doing them justice 
in this particular, Compared with the conduct of any other 
Kuropean nation, not excepting our own, the Spanish do- 
thinion in thelr colonies, has been mild and equitable, 
even if we cannot add, wise, beyond that of any other Ee- 
ropean — As to the right of holding their dominions, 
that we believe to be pretty much upon a level, with our own 
rights in many ~ of the world. But with respect to the 
manner in whieh they have administered their power, it has, 
ever since the system of their colonial policy was settled 
during the reign of Charles V. been infinitely less open to 
reprobation than is commonly supposed. The principles of 
their administration were the same in Mexico as in the Phil- 
lippines ; and Mr, Crawfard mentions as an honourable fact, 
that these last furnish the only instance in this part of the 
world, in which the condition of the people bas been im- 
proved, by theit connection with Europe. 


« Tt is remarkable, that the Indian administration of one of the 
worst governments of Europe, and that in which the general 
principles of legislation and good goverament are least understood, 
—one, too, which has never been skilfully executed,—should, 
upon the whole, have proved the least injurious to the happines® 
bt prosperity of iba cation inhabitants of the . Tha, 
undoubtedly, has been the character of the Spanish connection 
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with the Philippines, with all its vices, follies, and illiberalities ; 
and the present condition of these islands affords an unquestionable 
of the fact. Almost every other country of the Archipelago 
is, at this day, in point of wealth, power, and civilization, in a 
worse state than when Europeans connected themselves with them 
three venturies back. The Philippines alone have improved in 
civilization, wealth, and populotstiess. When discovered, most of 
the tribes were a race of half-naked savages, inferior to all the 
great tribes, who were pushing, at the same time, an active com- 
merce, and enjoying a respectable share of the necessaries and 
comforts of a civilized state. Upon the whole, they are at pre- 
sent superior in almost every thing to any of the other races. 
- This is a valuable and instructive fact, and the causes deserves to 
be traced, This, I imagine, is no difficult task. In the first 
place, the Spanish government has never, in the case of its Indian 
dominions, pursued, like other nations, the visionary and pernicious 
principle of drawing a direct profit from the commercial industry 
of its colonies, by appearing in the character of the sole or chief 
merchant. On the contrary, private industry, though injudiciously 
shackled, has been permitted some scope, and the wholesome prin- 
ciples of competition have had some operation. The Spanish 
ernment has rested satisfied with deriving a revenue from & 
ed capitation tax on its native subjects; and, however heavy in 
amount, or iniquitous in the collection, it has, on the whole, proved 
less prejudicial to improvement than the restrictions of other Euro- 
in nations on the agricultare and industry of their subjects. 
, above all, the prosperity of the Philippines has been owing te 
the freedom given to European colonization; a freedom which it 
has been the idle glory of our nation, in particular, to withhold, or 
to restrict, under the mask, or under the delusion, of benefiting 
the natives. The Spaniards permitted to their countrymen @ pers 
fect freedom of colonization, and the unappropriated lands were 
freely distributed among them. They have mixed with the native 
inhabitants, and lived familiarly with them. The consequence has 
been, that, through the medium of religious or other instruction, 
and general communication, the influence of the genius and man- 
ners of Europe has been felt by the native races, and produced cor- 
responding benefits.” Vol. II. p. 447. 


At the end of the chapter, in which Mr. Crawfurd gives an 
account of the atrocious attack of Sir W. Draper on the 
Philippines in 1762, he notices, that the hearty and cordial 
assistance which the Spaniards derived from their Indian 
subjects, on that occasion, sufficiently proves how mach the 
latter were attached to the government, and how much better 
that government was, than that of any other of the Earopean 
nations in these parts. 

The ninth and last, and very much the most imper- 
tant book of this work, commences with an account of the 
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Internal, Asiatic, and European commerce of the Archipelago; 
this Mr. Crawfurd discusses in three separate chapters, 
and then proceeds to enumerate the various articles of ex- 
portation and importation. It seems to us that this last head 
would more naturally have come first. ‘The immense variety 
of products which our author recapitulates as entering into 
the objects of trade whieh these fertile islands present, pre- 
clude us from following him in this part of the subject. It 
is a part of the work, however, which is not the least valua- 
ble. At the end of chapter the fourth, we are furnished 
with some curious details daw, the mineral productions 
of these tropical regions, particularly of tin and gold. The 
former of these metals has hitherto been principally procured 
from the island of Banca; an island now in our possession, 
and though it appears small in the map, yet containing be- 
tween 3 and 4000 geographical square miles. Our readers 
are probably aware of the great depth of our Cornish mines, 
and the laborious apparatus necessary for working them, 
The Banca tin, which is superior to ours, is procured by a 
wonderfully cheap and easy process. A tin mine there, is 
nothing more than an oblong pit, of about fifteen feet deep 
and a hundred wide; and all that is necessary for eg 
the metal, is to wash it in some neighbouring stream, 
afterwards to smelt it in a temporary shed constructed for 
the purpose. The quantitity of tin ore thus produced is very 
great. In the year 1750, or about filty years after the dis- 
covery of these mines, they yielded about 3870 tons. This 
quantity, from political causes, was alterwards diminished ; 
but in IS817, its amount, under British direction, was 2088 
tons; about half the produce of Cornwall. Our author esti- 
mates, and apparently upon very evident grounds, the cost 
of producing Banca tin at about 22s. 8d. per cwt., whereas 
that of Cornwall does not cost less than 64s. 7d. ; and what 
at once settles the question of the superior richness of the 
former, is the fact, that while the Cornish mines do not yield 
arent of above one-tenth or one-twelfth of the produce, m 
Banca, they yield with ease one-half. Mr. Crawfurd makes 
a calculation to shew, that under judicious management, 
these mines might yield to government, exclusive of ail fiscal 
charges, and taking the rent at only two-fifths of the pro- 
duce, an annual income of 108,000/. 

With respect to the gold which these regions yield, a very 
small portion of it is procured from mining processes ; some 
is derived from that source, and a still larger quantity from 
washing the sand and mud of brooks and rivers; but the 
greatest portion from washing the deposits of gold in alluvial 
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lands, which in many of the islands, and in Borneo espe- 
cially, are of great extent. All the mines, both of tin and 

d, are almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese, 
who form a large part of the population in the cultivated 
districts of all the islands. The ore is produced by nearly 
the same process as is followed in procuring tin; and our 
author estimates that in a mine which employs 200 men, the 

rofit is to the expense of working, in the proportion of 
2:1. We, of course, possess no means of controverting 
this estimate, but we own it appears to us very unlikely. 
Such profits in a business so well understood, and carried on 
to an extent so great as this appears to be in the island of 
Borneo, seem to be quite extravagant. ‘The whole produce 
of the gold mines in the Andepaieas is 154,865 oz., equal 
to about one-fifth of the produce of the mines of Spanish 
America. In these last, however, after a very moderate 
rent, there scarcely remains a profit sufficient to cover the 
expenses, 

owever, if the reader wishes to obtain some adequate 
conception of the value of the trade which this part of the 
world is capable of maintaining, he need only estimate the 
extent, caloulated in‘the number of tons which, that between 
it and China alone, employs. ‘This our author estimates, 
seemingly upon accurate data, at 30,000 tons; nearly nine 
thousand more than are usually engaged in the direct inter- 
course between this country and China, 

It is, indeed, extremely difficult to follow our author 
through this part of his subject, without ca’ out, ev 
now and then, into feelings of surprize, at the little benefit 
which this country has hitherto derived, from the rich opening 
which these regions obviously afford to our merchants, The 
causes, which have excluded our trade from this part of the 
commerce of the world, are well known to exist in the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company, and in the extreme jea- 
lousy, with which they view any extension of the free trade, 
in those quarters of the globe to which their charter extends. 
They should, however, remember that this spirit of theirs, 
however natural it may be, is easily pushed to an impradent 
extent; and when the question of the renewal of their char- 
ter comes again before the legislature, may make the refasal 
of it, a point about which there will not be two opinions. 
We are not prepared to go all lengths with Mr. Crawfurd on 
this subject ; but we fear there is but too much truth im the 
observations which he makes, upon the spirit of the East 
India Company’s commercial policy. 
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‘* A stranger, examining our policy in regard to our commercial 
intercourse with the East, would be extremely apt, at first view, 
and without being aware of the almost insu le obstacles, which 
the growth of great abuses influencing our practice and opinions, 
and even overawing the legislature itself, have created, to pro- 
nounce, that our great object was to embarrass it,—to confer a 
monopoly of it upon our poorer rivals, less capable than ourselves 
of conducting it,—and, in short, to proscribe it as a commerce de- 
trimental to the national interests, and rather to be tolerated as an 
unavoidable nuisance, than fostered as a national benefit. We do 
not, indeed, avow these to be our express motives, but the effects 
are virtually the very same as if we did. While other nations are 
enacting laws for the direct encouragement of an Indian trade, the 
tendency of all ours, that relate to it, is to restrict it ; and every 
towards its enlargement seems con¢eded by the legislature, with as 
much reluctance, as if its patriotism was engaged im stemming the 
invasion of some great moral or physical evil making incur- 
sions upon the state.”” Vol, III. p. 287. 


The facts by which he supports these strong opinions, are 
of a very striking nature. Why, for example, should the 
continent of Europe be supplied with tea by the Americans, 
when it can undoubtedly be supplied more cheaply by our- 
selves? It is well known, that the quantity re-exported from 
this country to the continent, is absolutely nothing. Holland 
and France, and all the other European states, are supplied 
direct from China by American bottoms. Now, why should 
not our vessels be allowed to engage in this trade? Let the 
India Company preserve their monopoly for supplying this 
country with tea; but since they are not able themselves to 
enjoy any part of the foreign tea trade, why are our other 
merchants to grant the monopoly of it to the Americans? 
It is demonstrable, that if the same privilege were only 
granted to the English trader, which is now permitted to the 
American, the whole profit which the latter derive from 
supplying the continent, would infallibly fall into our hands: 
and this without in the slightest degree affecting any honest 
interest ef the Company. We have no objection to the 
legislature consulting the bond fide rights of the East India 
Company ; they have paid for their charter, and they have a 
right to the benefits of it; but why the commerce of the 
country is to stand still,, merely lest any fears and jealoustes 
should be excited among that body, requires explanation. 
Te shew what little gratitude is due from this country to the 
East India Company, for the manner in which they have 
managed the trade of the east, it is only necessary to state, 
that in less than four years the free trade has grown to three 
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times the extent, to which that of the Company has reached 
in 220 years; and we have no doubt, that were their mono- 
poly done away, it would, in four years more, extend to 
ten times the extent. The question then is cui bono all 
this sacrifice?—We are told that the revenue is better pro- 
tected by means of the present system. This is, indeed, 
verifying the old proverb, of bemg a penny wise and a pound 

ish. But, however, so far as the supply of the continen- 
tal market is concerned, even this answer will not apply ; 
and we confess we are at a loss to divine one, which any 


body of men acting for the community in this country, would 


not blush to be obliged to make. 

We shut Mr. Crawfurd’s book with many thanks to him 
for the labour which he has bestowed upon it, and to which 
we think he could really have no motive, but a view to the 

of his country. We should be glad to see it in the 
ands of every member of parliament; for we think it will 
go far to enlighten their minds upon a subject, much more 
nearly connected with the prosperity of the country, than a 
large part of the subjects which now too often occupy 
their attention. We have only to regret that Mr. Crawfurd 
has not compressed his matter, and presented it in a more 
cree form. As itis, the work is replete with information, 
not entertaining in proportion to its length. 


Art. IX. The Glory of Regality: an Historical Trea- 
tise of the Anointing and Crowning of the Kings and 
Queens of England. By Arthur Taylor, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiguaries. Payne and Fos - 1820. Svo. 
pp- 440. 15s. 


We do not profess to belong to that enlightened class of 
utility-mongers, who wonld sweep away all the venerable 
forms which antiquity has bequea to us, because in our 
own times we have, unhappily, grown into a liberal disre- 
spect for ceremonies. In days of unbounded licence, and 
confident innovation, when the wisdom of our ancestors is 
regarded as folly, and the windy suggestion of every half- 
Witted projector supersedes the wei and deliberate re- 
solves of ages, it is well if any skilful hand can be found to 
trace long-sanctioned institutions to their suurces, and to re- 


scue them from anmorited contempt, by shewing that they 


are not without substantial life and vigour. Mr. Taylor isa 
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_ ee aga admirably calculated for such a task: for although 
eeply conversant with his subject, he presents his antiqua. 
rian lore in an engaging form, and, without absolutely sco. 
ering his shield, he leaves no more rust upon it than is neces. 
sary to evince its genuineness. 

The coronation of our Kings is a subject which naturally 
meets us with more than usual interest on every new acces. 
sion to the throne; and the splendid pageantry which accom. 

anies it, when followed back in perspective through a long 
ine of monarchs, till all farther power of clear vision is de- 
nied us by the distance of our view, is enhanced by its v 
obscurity. It may be prejudice to be moved by associations 
with those dark sealede of our history, which closely mi 
with fable, or those others which shine more brightly with 
the lordly deeds and princely shows of chivalric valour and 
magnificence ; but it is a prejudice which we should not 
willingly discard ; and one which we cannot but prefer to all 
that is taught by that calculating Philosophy which would 
banish us wholly from the sunny regions of Imagination, and 
drive its shivering and naked disciples, on every occasion, 
into the bleak and misty climate of practical Reasoning. 

But it is not merely from these glowing fancies that the 
Royal Inauguration arrests our notice, or A Sa its value, It 
is the most solemn public act which an assembled nation can 
celebrate, by a religious and political dedication of itself to 
the protection of legitimate authority. It is a recognition of 
that rightful power which emanates from the source of all 
dominion, and a covenant struck with an earthly ruler in the 
ob of God himself, By it the rights and liberties of a 

ree — receive their confirmation from the prince, and 
the stability of the throne is rested on its securest foundation, 
by the voluntary homage and submission of the subject. 

Mr. Taylor derives our custom of enthronement from the 
Gothic rite of elevating kings by carrying them round the 
army on a shield, The Franks adopted this ceremony from 
the Germans, much to the discomfiture of Gunbald, King of 
Burgundy, who, A. D. 500, had an awkward tumble from 
his “high estate’—for so records Gregory of Tours, Lib. 
vii. cap. 10. “ Parme@ superpositus Rex est elevatus. Sed 
quum tertid cum eo gynarent, excidisse fertur ita, uti vit 
manibus circumstantium sustineri possit.” Our chairing of 
members of parliament is a branch of this custom; and it is 
still to be found extant in the boyish triamph yearly celebrat- 
ed in the college at Westminster, where the oad candidate 
for the foundation, on the day of his final success, is carried 
round Dean's Yard on a ladder, supported by the shoulders 
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of his competitors—-and, as the Roman historian would clas- 
sically express it, ‘* sustinentium humeris swpissime vibra- 
tus.” 

The chair upon which our kings at present are enthroned, 
is chiefly remarkable for the celebrated seat of marble which 
itincloses. ‘The legendary history of this stone makes it the 
pillow of the Patriarch Jacob, in the a of Luz; hence it 
was brought into Spain by Gathelus, founder of the Scottish 
nation; next transported into Ireland, 700 years before the 
birth of our Saviour, by Simon Brech ; then carried to Scot- 
land by King Fergus 280 years afterwards; and finally re- 
moved to Westminster Abbey, in which holy spot it at pre- 
sent reposes. With equal truth the Irish, to whom it may, 
without any fiction be assuredly traced, boast that they have 
records concerning it for two thousand years. It was pro- 
bably a Druidical stone ; its original site was the hill of ‘Tara, 
where, beyond all doubt, for many ages, the kings of Ire- 
land received their authority, by being placed upon it, This 
_“ fatal stone,” or ‘‘ stone of fortune,” as it was called, re- 
turned an oracular sound under a prince of rightful descent, 
under a pretender it was silent; and, like the Palladium, or 
the Ancilia, upon its possession depended the duration of the 
monarchy. e do not quote the metrical prophecy of the 
Irish to this effect, for our readers probably could not decy- 

her it; and it will be well if they can construe the following 

nine verse, which continued the same superstition on its 

transfer to Scotland, or understand the Lowland Rhyme of 
the “‘ Wyntownis Crunykil,” which accompanies it, 


‘* Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 


“« But gyf werdys salyhand be, 
Quhare-evyr that stane yhe segyt se, 
Thare sall the Scottis be regnand, 
And Lorddys hfle oure all that land.”’ 


; In either way, as Mr. Taylor remarks, the prediction con- 
inues to be fulfilled in that branch of the family of James I. 
which now fills the British throne ; and the prophecy is said 
to have reconciled many Scottish families to union with 
this country. 

But to pursue the history of the fatal stone: at avery 
a period it was removed to the settlement made by the 
Irish in the West of Scotland. It stood at first in the castle 
of Dunstaffnage, in Argylshire, till, in the year 850, Ken- 
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nith conveyed it to the Abbey Chureh of Scone, near the 
spot upon which he bad fought his last battle with the Picts: 
here the Leonine distich was engraved on the chair of wood 
whick inclesed it, and hence Edward I. after his con. 
quest of Scotland, earried it away as an offering to the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor. In the wardrobe account 
of Edward I. it is expressly mentioned, as “‘ Una Petra 
magna super quam Reges Scocie solebant coronari,” consi- 
derable sums, (no less than UW, 19s. 7d. which, in the year 
1300 was a large disbursement), were employed in painting 
and gilding a chair for its reception, This chair, notwith- 
standing the numerous wanton injuries which, trom the cul- 

ble negligence of the guardians of Westminster Abbey, it 
_ been allowed to receive, ia common with many other disre- 
ganied treasures committed to their hands, is still used at the 
coronation ceremony ; the fellow to it was made for Queen 
Mary, on her accession with William [iI. 

A custom, still more analogous te the Gothic elevation, was 
that fram whieh the Court ef King’s Bench derives its name. 
in the times of Stow and Dugdale, a marble seat existed at 
the south end of Westminster Hall, where the kings used to 
ait before their progress to the coronation, during the coro- 
nation feast, and sometimes afterwards to administer justice 


Mi person. 

The Regalia at present in use were made on the Restore- 
tion of Charles Ll. and these, with necessary repairs, and 
nome aceormmodations to the suceessive wearers, continue to 
the preseut day. Whea Blood attempted to steal the crown, 
Stow informs us that “in the robustious struggle a fair dia- 
mond fell off, with some other fair stones,” buat nothing con- 
siderable appears to have been lost. Before the great rebel- 
lion, there is reason to believe that the royal ornaments were 
the genuine works of extreme antiquity ; one of them, in- 
deed, when Harry Martin broke apen the chests of the abbey, 
is described as “ King Alfred's crowne of gould wyerworke, 
sett with slight stones, and two little bells, p. oz. 79} oz. at 
ai. p. ov. 2401. 1s.” Nor are we altogether to refuse our 
behef to the reality of this extraordinary relic, for it receives 
confirmation from many ether quarters. Se far, therefore, it 
is a matter of ne small regret to find, from the Regicides’ In- 
ventory, that this and many others, “ according to order of 
Parliament are breken and defaced :” but if we may jedge 
by extracts from the official appraisement of the regalia of 
that time, their modern sabstitetes must exceed them very 
much m magnificence. We shall cite a few articles. 
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“ The Imperiall Crowne, of massy gold, weighing 7lb, 4. a 
6 oz. valued at eaboeeas . caseawe 00 bLI10 0 


Queen Edith’s crowne, formerly thought to be of massy 
gould, but upon triall found to be of silver gilt, en- 
riched with garnets, foule pearle, saphires, and odd 
stones, p, oz. 508 bod 6 ORR ASS ObES0 64 +.0.00.0 O00 08 

A large staff, with a dove on y top, formerly thought to 
be all gould, but upon triall found to be the lower part 
wood within and silver gilt without, weighing in all 
DTOR, corr ccccce sesess vosesetees -+ bs bbebbs be 35 0 

One small staff, with a floure de luce on the topp, for- 
merly thought to be all of gould, but upon triall 
found to be iron within, and silver gilt without .... 2 10 

One silver spoone gilt, p. O% BOS... ccc ce cece eee ees ». 0 16" 


There is nothing very princely in these, but in othets 
which follow, a strofling-player’s wardrobe might easily ex- 
ceed his Majesty’s in brilliancy of attire. 


“ An Inventory of the Regalia now in Westtm, abbey, in an iron 
. chest where they were formerly kept. 

“ One crimson taflaty robe, very old, val? at ...cccssesses 0 10 0 
“ One robe, laced with gould lace, valued At wus serene O 10 0 
“ One livor cull" silke robe, very old, and worth nothing. 

“ One robe of crimson taffaty sarcenett, val. Atessseeee O 
“ One paire of buskins *, cloth of silver, and silver stock- 

ace very Old, and valucd Atsescorrerresersesersee O 

“ One paire of shoes of cloth of gould, Bt acocesecrscereeces O 
“ One paire of gloves ¢ embrod® w gould, at «0-00 O 
“ Three swords, with scabbards of cloth of gould cctocevehd BF 
“ One old combe of horne, worth nothing.” P, $14. 


The comb last mentioned is, recorded in “ a brief out of 
the book called Liber Regalis,” in these terms, “* The 
are being indeed a shallow quoife is put on the king's 

ad because of the annoynting ; if his majesties hair be not 
ayy after it there is King Edward's ivory combe for that 
end,” 

_ Among the services claimed and performed at the corona- 
tion, may be noticed that of the Abbot of Westminster, who 
is expected to attend the king two or three days previous to 
the ceremony to prepare his mind for the holy unction. for 
this and his uther troubles he claims a hundred manchet 
loaves, and the third of a tun of wine, for the repast of him- 
self and his chaplains. The earl marshal has a still daintier 
“ppetite; exclusive of the palfreys of the king and queen, 
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with their bridles, saddles, and caparisons, his perquisites 
are, the cloth spread on the table at which the king dines, and 
the cloth of estate which hangs behind him, and the chines of 
all swans and cranes served up on that day. Next comes 
the champion, and Mr. Taylor has started a doubt relative 
to the right which this doughty warrior retains at the 
present moment to contribute his share of magnificence to 
the spectacle, which we think deserves consideration: for 
sorry, indeed, should we be to see the ceremony stripped of 
this noble remnant of chivalry. 


“ The reader need not be informed that an act hath passed the 
legislature* for the abolition of trial by battle in all cases criminal 
or civil: now without enquiring whether the procedure before us 
partakes more of the quality of an appeal of treason or of a writ of 
right, yet as the mode of conducting it is undoubtedly a wager of 
battle +, must we not, however reluctantly, conclude that the ser- 
vice of the king’s champion is become extinct, no exception of any 
kind having been made in the recent enactment ?”?—P. 317. 


The lord of the manor of Liston, in Essex, claims to make 
wafers for the king and queen ; and if we may judge from the 


variety of ingredients which he requires, they ought to be 
kingly wafers indeed. 


‘“« Imprimis un pipe de flower. 
Item xxx loaves de sugre. 
Item xx 4. de almonds pur ixille. 
Item ij 4. de powder de ginger. 
Item $ di. de saffron pur bastrons. 
Item i pipe d’osey. 
Item iij gallons d’oyle. 
Item i dozeine de towailles de Paris. 
item i dozeine aulnes de lyn pur covertures. 
Item ij Paris bulters. 
Item x! aulnes de streigners. 
Item xx aulnes de canvas. | 
Item i dozein basins et bolles pur batre. 





« # 59 Geo, IIL. cap. 46. 
« + So entirely is it treated as such in the records, that we find the very 
of law which are commonly used in cases of appeal, &c, employed in 
describing the champion’s challenge. Thus, in an appeal against Hamon le 
Stare, tewp. Hen. LIL. the appellant ‘ offert pisraTIONaRE per corpus suum slew 
curia consideraverit,’ Sc. In the Claus Roll 1 Ric. IL. and in others of Tater date, 
the champion ‘“‘ est prest par son corps A DARRENTER meinienant gil ment come fous 
et come éretre,’ &e. Some add, ‘ a quel jour et lien que lui seront par ses jugge 
assignes.’ At the Coronation of Henry IV. according to Fabian, the herald pro- 
claimed that if any man would gainsay the king's title the champion was there 
* redy to wace with bym satay ce.’ 
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Item fuel sufficient. 
Item vestures pur vostre suppliant et deux homes.” —P. 146. 


The lord of the manor of Addington claims to provide a 
man to make in the king’s kitchen a mess, called ‘ Dille- 
grout et si apponatur Sagina Malpygerout,” and to bring it 
to table in his own person. In Domesday book we find this 
manor allotted to Tezelin, the king's cook, which sufficiently 
explains the origin of the Culinary Service: at present Ad- 
dington belongs to the Archbishop of Canterbury. We re- 
gret our inability to present our readers with any assured re- 
ceipt for this royal luxury. Mr. Lysons shrewdly conjec- 
tures, that as the manor itself is called Bardolf's Manor, so 
the Malpygerout may be the same dish as Bardolf: and this 
the Society of Antiquaries have ascertained, beyond doubt, 
tobe a goodly pottage, framed of no lower materials than 
“almond milk, the brawn of capons, sugar and spices, 
chicken parboyled and chopped, &c.” The very thought of 
which delicacies is distressing in their absenve—but on this 
point more anon. 

Every body remembers the clamour which was raised, and 
the sarcasms which were plentifully and most ignorantly 
showered upon the recent extension of the order of the 
Bath. The measure was in truth, however, after all, only a 
recurrence, as far as it was possible to recur, to the ancient 
rules of this knighthood. In the earlier periods of our his- 
tory these knights were by no means an incorporated body, 
but were created in an unlimited number by an act of royal 
grace, on great occasions of public rejoicing, especially on 
coronations. On the night previous to this august cere- 
mony, the noviciate purified himself in the bath, and having 
put on a hermit’s weed of russet, performed his vigil in the 
chapel of the palace ; in the morning habited in proud and 
costly robes, he received the spurs and sword, and was dub- 
bed knight by his sovereign. On the late alteration in this 
order, the extraordinary services of our fleets and armies 
having called for a larger distribution of honours, than the 
existing institution would afford, it was wisely determined to 
remodel it, as far as the change of national manners would 
allow, on the original swe a from which in the lapse of 
ages it had wandered, and to depart from the limited brother- 
hood to which it had been confined since its revival, from 
analogy with our three other orders. ; 

We come next to the religious part of the Coronation 
Ceremonial; and it is not possible to read the service ap 
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pointed for it without the deepest awe, and most intense jp. 
terest. We refer our readers to it as printed at 

by Mr. Taylor, for to’ mutilate it, by any abridgment, would 
be most unjust. The Ritual is of the remotest antiquity, 
The Ordo Romanus, in which much of it is to be found, was 
compiled in 800. The Anglo-Saxon formulary, used by St. 
Dunstan at the coronation of Ethelred II. in 978, supplies 
many variations ; and it appears almost certain that other 
portions are borrowed from still earlier sources. In Sweden 
the coronation-oath, now in use, is perhaps still older, for it 
is but little altered from one framed before the conversion of 
that country to Christianity, and bearing in it the name of 
Odin. 

‘The Chronicle of English Coronations with which Mr. 
Taylor has presented us is replete with curious particulars. 
When William the Conqueror was consecrated in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of Con- 
stance, demanded of all present, whether they consented 
that that king should reign over them. The acclamations in 
reply were so Joud, that the Norman soldiery who were oat- 
side the church, set fire to it, supposing that a rebellious 
tumult was raised against their leader. The speech of Hen- 
ry, eldest son of our Henry IT. on his admission, by his fa- 
ther’s desire, to titular kingship, is not a little characteristic 
of the arrogance of that young prince. ‘To do him more 
honour on the occasion, his father served at his table. The 
prince quietly remarked, that “ it was no such great conde 
scension for the son of an earl to wait on the son of a king.” 
A singular piece of magnificent liberality distinguished the 
solemnity of Edward I. Holinshed records, that “ there 
were let go at Jibertie, catch them that catch might, five hun- 
dred great horses, by the King of Scots, the Earles of Corne- 
wall, Gloucester, Pembroke, Warren, and others, as they 
were alighted from their backs.” Six thousand of these 
animals are related by Froysart, to have been employed in 
conveying Henry IV. from the Tower of London to: West- 
minster ; nine fountains flowed with wine, in Cheapside, for 
two successive days ; and, in imitation of the same custom, 
established by bis predecessor, Richard IT. a hollow marble 
pillar, surmounted by a gilt eagle, in the midst of the palace- 
court, welled forth four other separate kinds, of which all 
persons were permitted to partake. But it is to later reigns 
that we must turn for more substantial joys. The bill of 
fare at the coronation of Katharine, queen of Henry V. 1s 
given as foltows, by Fabian. 
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« ¢ The fyrst course. Brawne and-mustarde, ded elles in bur- 
peux, frument with balien, pyke in erbage, lamprey powdered, 
trought, codlying, playes fryed, marlyng fryed, crabbys, leche lum- 
barde floryshed, tartys. And a sotyltye called a pellicane syttyng 
on his nest with her byrdes, and an ymage of saynte Katheryne 
hekiyng 0 boke, and disputyng with the doctoures, holdynge a rea- 
son in her ryghte hande, saiynge : Madame le royne, and the pelly- 
can as an answere Ce est la signe et du roy, pur tenir ivy, et @ tout sa 
gent, elle mete sa entent. 

“ «The seconde course. Gely coloured wyth columbyne 
floures, white potage or creme of almandes, breme of the see, 
counger, solys, cheuen, barby! with roche, freshe samon, halybut, 
gee, rochet broyled, smelth fryed, creuys or lobster; leche 

e with the kynge’s worde or prouerbe flourysshed, Vac sanz 
plus ; hengrey fresh baken; flampeyne flourysshed with a scochon 
royall, and therein iii. crownes of golde planted with floure delyce 
and floures of camemyll wrought of confeccions. And a sotyltye 
named a panter with an ymage of saynte Katheryne * with a 
whele in her hande, and a rolle wyth a reason in that other hande, 
sayeng, La rvyne ma file, in ceste ile, per bun reson, ques renoun. 

‘ “The thyrde course.’ . This was likewise of fish; with ‘a 
leche calied the whyte leche flouryshed with hawthorne leuys and 
redde hawys. A marche payne garnyshed wyth dyuers fygures of 
eee, among the which was set an ymage of saint Katheryne 
holdynge thys reason, Ii es escrit, puruvir et eit, per marriage pure 
cest guere ne dure. And lastely a sotyltie named a tigre lokynge in 
& myrrour, and a man syttynge on horsse backe clene armed 
holdyng in his armes a tigre whelpe with this reason, Per force sanz 
reason te ay pruse ceste beste. And with his owne hande re a 
countenaunce of throyng of myrrours at the great tigre. The 


whych held this reason, Gile che mirrour, ma fete distour. And thus 


with al honour was finished this solempne coronacion.’”” P, 261. 


His successor’s banquet, recorded by the same honest 
chronicler, is more to our taste. 


“ «Now the fyrst course.—The bores hede enarmed in a 
eastell royall, frumenty with venysown, viaunde ryall gylt, groce, 
char, swan, capon stewed, heron, grete pyke; reed leche with a 
whyght lyon crowned ther-inne ; custardys ryall with a riall lyb- 
bard of gold set ther-in, holdynge a floure delyce; frytour like a 
sonne, a floure delyce ther-inne. 4 Sotyltye:—Seynt Edward and 
seynt Lowes armed in their cootes of armes bryngyng inne-the 
yonge kynge hytwene them in his cote armure +, 





‘* * The ‘ ymage of saynte Katheryne” is doubtless introduced from her 
being the tutelary saint of the queen, who bore her name,” 
“ + Toeach of these ¢ soltyityes’ is attached a *‘ reason’ or ballad, which are 
here emitted, being more correctly ae 4 Fabian.” 
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“« ¢ The ij*ecourse.—Viaunde blank, jely wreten and noted with 
Te Dewm lavdamus, pyg endored, crane, bytore, cony, chykyns ens 
dored, partrich, pecok, grete breme ; lech with an antelop crowned 
and shynynge as golde; flaunpayne powdered with lybards and 
floure delyce of gold ; frutor custard and a lybbardis hed with ij, 
estrych federes *. The emperor and kyng Henry the v" in the 
mantell of the [Garter] brynyng in the kyng in the same sute, 

“ «The iij** course.—Quynces in compost, blaundeshore 4, 
venyson rosted, egrete, curlewys and cokkes, plovers, quayles, 
snytes, grete byrdes, larkes, grete carpe, leche made with a vyolet 
coloure {, bakemetes, chekyns powdered with losynges gylt with 
floures of borage ; frutour gryspe §. 4 Sotyltye :—Our Lady syt 
tyng and hyr chyld in hyrarmes, holdyng in every hande a crowne; 
and seynt George knelyng on that oon syde and seynt Denyse on 
that other syde, presentyng the king to our Lady.’ ” P, 266. 


Henry Vilth’s queen, if not treated with as good a din- 
ner, had equal magnificence of convoy to it. She was at 
tended from Greenwich by much craft on the river, and “in 
especiall by a barge called the bacheler’s barge, garnished 
and apparelled passing all other; wherein was ordeynid a 

eat redde dragon, spowting flames of fyer into the 

‘hamess, and many other gentlemanlie pageaunts, well and 
curiously devised to do her highnesse sport and pleasure 
with.” The queen herself must have been a goodly vision, 
** apparelled in white cloth of gold, and with a circlet of gold 
and precious stones on her head, her fayre yellow heare 
hanging down playn behind her back.” Nor after all were 
her tables so ill covered. They presented amongst other 
dishes, ‘‘ Feisaunt royal, swan with chawdron, capons of 
high greece, and pike in latymer sawse.” Would that we 
had been there ! 

Henry VilIth's banquet was distinguished for “ the ho- 
norable ordre of the services, the clean handelying and 
breaking of meates, the ordrying of the dishes, with the 
plewsial abundance.” In Edward VIth’s time, pedantry 

ad made rapid strides, and the young prince was accord- 


ingly entertained with sundry symbelizing pageants and 
devices. 


_* At the Conduit in Cheap, Valentine and Orson were ¢%- 
hibited ; and at a certaine distance from thence stood Sapience ani 
the Seven Liberal Sciences, ‘which declared certaine 


_— 








“ @ © A fritour garnished with a leoperdes hede,”’ &c.—Fabian.” 
** + * Blaund sure powdered with quarter foyles guy!t.’—Fabian.” 
« + © Of thre colours.’— Ibid.” 

“ § A frytour crisped.” Thid 
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hes,’ rather too long for repetition®. An epitome of the 
story of Jason was then produced, which was followed by a num- 
ber of other shows, with more orations than the time permitted to 
be spoken. But the choicest spectacle of all was the exploit of an 
Arragosan, who descended from the battlements of Saint Paul’s 
upon a rope made fast to an anchor at the dean’s gate, and re- 
turning up again * played certuine misteryes on the said rope,” 
which appear to have been oe Th ae to the young 
monarch and the crowd assembled.” P. 286 


Holinshed describes the feat of the Arragonian somewhat 
uaintly. ‘* Pauls steeple,” he says, ‘ laie at anchor.” 

ut this antick was outdone in the following reign by a 
Dutchman, who exhibited on the same spot, and holding “ a 
streamer in his hand, five yards long, aud waving thereof 
stood, sometimes on one foot and shook the other, and then 
kneeled on his knees to the great marvell of all people.” If 
we recollect rightly it was the merry Charles, who when a 
sailor, on that monarch’s entrance to Salisbury, had played 
similar breakneck gambols on the steeple of the Minster, 
granted the fellow a fourteen years patent as his reward, 

So much of Mr. Taylor's work has been incorporated in 
eur review of it, that we have little to add which can more 
readily display its character. Itis a compilation of great 
research, apparently collected from the most authentic 
sources, and knit together with a light and pleasing hand. 
We have no doubt that it will be found a valuable appendix to 
the library of an antiquarian ; and for ourselves, who have not 
looked for much beyond amusement in its pages, we are 
bound to confess that it has fully gratified our expectations. 





DSCREN 


Art. X. Christian Morality Indispensable: or, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and our God, as Perfect Man, a Pat- 
tern of Religious Virtue; with an occasional Application 
to the peculiar Circumstances of the Times: a Course of 
Twenty successive Sunday Evening Lectures, on Texts 
selected by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, preached in the Parochial Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
in the Borough of Harwich, in the Winter and Spring of 
the Years 1816 and 1817. By the Rev. Thomas: Scott, 








“ * The authority for this account will be found in Leland’s Collectanca, 
vol. IVs p- 319,”” 
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B.D. of Magdalen College, Osiris Rector of Little 
Oakley, and Secretary to the National Schools in the 
Deanery of Tendring, and Diocese of London. 8vo, 
pp. 324. Rivingtons. 1819, 


Tue thoughtful mind, which contrasts the simple and per- 
spicuous Testirdiions of the Gospel upon almost all points of 
vital importance, with the numerous and complicated sys- 
tems of Christian divinity constructed by the ingenuity or 
the perversity of ancient and modern times, must necessarily 
find itself utterly perplexed, in an es te to assign the cause 
of a discrepancy so obvious and so singular. 

Without attempting to offer a solution of the difficulty, (an 
attempt which would but involve us in a very obscure and 
almost interminable discussion,) it may safely be affirmed, 
and the position will perhaps serve as a clue, which, if fully 
unravelled, would guide us to the true source, that the nar- 
row and contined views of the Christian religion, which are 
iaken by a great portion of its followers, may be considered 
not only a main obstacle to the reception of it in its genuine 
purity and native simplicity, but as also the leading cause of 
ull the diversified opinions by which its external professors 
are so widely severed from each other. If this assertion 
needed illustration, we might, from endless examples, select 
the two most prominent, the Unitarian and the Antinomian. 

And, in reference to the practice of the former of these 
perverters of the faith, nothing appears to us more evident 
than this :—-that so long as the votary of Unitarianism ae 
sists in deriving the elementary principles of his faith from 
the fountains, we will not say of philosophy, (for between 
sound philosophy and true religion there never has, nor ever 
can be, any real hostility,) but from the erring inferences of 
prejudiced speculation on the primary attributes of Deity; 
and so long as he continues to lay it down as a position im- 
pregnable to every argument, that no voice, not even the 
word of revelation, is to be admitted, that can possibly pre- 
sume to contradict these infallible axioms of human reason ; 
and that it is more consistent with trae piety to bend the re- 
cords of inspiration from their obvious signification, than to 
reject what is assumed to be the pure dictate of natural reli- 
gion; so long will the Unitarian close the eye to the fanda- 
mental truths of revelation, and harden the heart against the 
possibility of conviction. : 

The opposite error of the Antinomian mav, with some pro- 
bability, be imputed to a similar perversion of ideas. Having 
laid down, (as if he had learned his elements in the school of 
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Socinns,) certain abstract positions about unchangeable jus- 
tice and omnipotent authority, which alone are deemed wor- 
thy, in his opimion, of the perfect majesty and power of the 
Most High, his intellect is not only closed against the dic- 
tates of reason, but even, as a necessary consequence, 

inst the very tendency of a revealed law, and the clear 
unsophisticated language of Holy Writ. And hence it follows, 
that instead of the consistent theory of salvation, if we may 
so term it, which is held forth to us in the Gospel, we are 
presented with a strange discordant compound of the stern, 
unrelenting destiny of the heathen mythology, and the re- 
vealed prescience of the Almighty; where tie divine at- 
tributes are perpetually clashing with each other, and where, 
however unintentionally, a door is set open to the simple dis- 
ciple of Christ, for the admission of all kinds of licentious- 
ness, and of every evil work. 

Itis to the latter opinions that we shall now more especi- 
ally advert; not because we think the Unitarian system less 
offensive, but because the nature of the volume now before 
us seems peculiarly to direct our attention to them; and 
considering those who are led away by these notions as still 
holding the foundation of the faith, and still forming a por- 
tion olf the visible Church of Christ, which reverence for 
sacred truth prevents our pronouncing of the former, we 
cannot but express our regret at the comparative neglect of 
Christian snadbaah and practical holiness, which this errone- 
ous speculative kind of theology necessarily introduces 
among them, For in the Antinomian divinity, the errors of 
practice are found to arise not merely from the mistaken 
deductions of their creed, but from the almest undivided at- 
fention paid to certain dark and bewildering topics, in con- 
teinpt of the moral and didactic precepts of revelation. 
What a contrast does this present to the wisdom of the 
Scriptures, of which these persons claim so confidently to be 
the only faithful interpreters! We there behold the obscure 
points of divinity often dismissed in a few verses, or even a 
few words; whilst whole chapters, full discourses, nay en- 
tire epistles, are employed in enforcing, upon Christian 
grounds, the practical and relative duties of life. 

It is the just complaint of a judicious commentator *, that 
the endless ‘‘ errors and vain disputes” which have arisen, 
from time to time, about certain abstract, and often unim- 
portant topics of Scripture, have had little other tendency 
than to ‘‘ trouble the hearts, and so divert the minds of many, 
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otherwise good men, from attending to the more excellent 
parts of these writings, the moral and weighty exhortations 
given to Christians,” and to “ turn off their thoughts from the 
great matters of the law, which are most easy to be under. 
stood, and of infinite obligation to be put in practice.” Now, 
in aceeding to the spirit of this remark of Mr, Pyle, we shall 
not, we trust, be suspected of an intention to think lightly 
of any one point of revelation whatever, when handled at 
proper seasons, allowed to retain its proper situation, and 
not suffered to usurp an = superiority over those 
clear and fundamental principles of practice, which are of 
eternal importance and unceasing interest. If the very par- 
port of revelation, that of “ purifying unto God a peculiar 
people, zealous of works *,” be kept out of view, we scruple 
not to affirm, that all disputation on the subject must be use- 
less at the best, if not mischievous. 

Who that dives into the laborious schemes and bodies of 
divinity which are to be found in the technical pages of W olie- 
bins, and such like useful lucubrators, which as Bishop Bull 
observes, were formerly ‘so thumbed by young students in 
theology,” and a mechanical knowledge of which was deem- 
ed, at one time, the sole criterion of sacred erudition ;— 
who, we may inquire, that casts his eye over these finely- 
spun systems, can fail to observe their utter uselessness mm 
promoting the ends of piety and virtue, and their sole ten- 
deney to reduce divinity to a mere piece of mechanism?! Yet 
this artificial theology, originally introduced by the school- 
men, retained its prevalence for ages, nor lost its pepularity, 
until rendered deservedly odious by the wild frenzies of the 
Puritans. At the Restoration, however, it almost entirely 
vanished; and, as we are ever running into extremes, it well 
nigh carried away with it Christianity itself, 

The divinity which was introduced at this memorable period 
was certainly rational and consistent. But whatever may be the 
excellence of the divines who immediately followed the Re- 
storation, and of the luminaries by which our Church has 
been adorned in every subsequent stage of her history, ™ 
would be an excess of affectation, or somewhat worse, to 
deny that the great obligations of morality and rectitude, 
were enforced by some, even Christian writers, upon prin- 
viples unconnected, and even inconsistent with, the truths 
of the Gospel. Neither does the chilling divinity of a 
Hoadley appear to us more scriptural than the diffuse and 
tedious jargon of the systematic theologians. Yet, at no 
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period, do the prelates and leading divines of the Establish- 
ment, considered as a body, seem to have been deficient in 
ajust anxiety for the posgetany of truth within her walls: 
nor have they ceased, with equal piety and discretion, to 
impress upon the public teacher the necessity of erecting 
upon a sacred foundation a solid superstructure; and to 
warn him, in building up the temple of holiness, not to neg- 
lect the chief corner-stone; or, to use the apt simile of 
the excellent Bishop Horne, in putting together the consti- 
tuent parts of the watch, not to forget the main spring which 
gives motion to the whole. 

To the effect of advice thus wisely enforced, the majority 
of the productions of our modern divines bear ample witness. 
They haye been feelingly alive to the duty of enforcing the 
necessary points of Christian holiness, and have, at the same 
time, afforded no just ground of accusation, by forgetting 
the source from whence all good works proceed; however 

ertinaciously, and in no very measured terms, this charge 

been brought against them, by certain individuals who 
claim to be considered ag the only persons who rightly and 
conscientiously fulfil the duties attached to the high and re- 
sponsible character of an ambassador for Christ. 

As a fair specimen of the customary mode of enforcing 
Christian practice amongst our Clergy at the present day, 
we should feel little hesitation in referring to the volume of 
Lectures now before us, wherein Mr. Scott hag laboured, and 
successfully laboured, to recommend almost every point of 
Christian duty, upon principles the most solid, and by re- 
ference to the ost engaging and influential of all examples. 

It has been said, and that by persons of no small note and 
estimation, that to acquire a knowledge of what duties are 
required of us by the will of God, in our earthly pilgrimage, 
both towards our Creator and our fellow creatures, we should 
revert above all things to the admonitions and instructions 
contained in the apostolical epistles. Now, with due defer- 
ence to the authority by which this mode of learning our duty 
is recommended to us, we confess that we cannot entirely 
admit its superior claim to our adoption. 

We are fully sensible, that in these divine productions of 
inspired wisdom, the sacred teachers have laid down every 
point of moral duty with a degree of clearness and weight 
of authority which will be vainly sought for in the laboured 
and obscure ethics of profane writers. But if example be 
ever more forcible than precept, and if our blessed Lord 
took upon him our imperfect nature, not only that he might 
become “a sacrifice for sin,” but also “ an cnsample of 
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godly life,” to the intent that his disciples should “ follow his 
steps,” then we think we do not deviate from the divine will, 
if, instead of recommending the professor of Christianity to 
look first principally, and almost exclusively, to the Aposto- 
lical Epistles for a statement of his duty, we counsel him in 
the first instance, to take the conduct of his sinless Re- 
deemer for his model; to receive with meekness the divine 
lessons of Christian virtue, from the lips of Him who “ spake 
as never man spake,” and to observe how they were all re. 
duced to practice, in the course of his unsullied existence 
upon earth. 

Having deliberately formed our opinions upon this vital 
subject, we cannot but be pleased with the purport of the 
work now before us, and as we have proceeded in its exami- 
nation, we have found equal cause to be gratified with its 
execution. The subject of the several Lectures and the 
texts, are taken from one of the many useful papers circu- 
lated by the venerable Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. - A copy of this judicious paper, which has been 
distributed, to a very great extent, by the Rev. Author 
among his parishioners, will serve as an abstract of the con- 
tents of the volume ; the several points being handled in suc- 
cession as they are there set down. 


«© Jesus Christ a Pattern of Religious Virtue. 

«1. In his early piety. St. Luke ii, 46, 47.—2. In his obedi- 
ence to his earthly parents, St. Luke ii. 51.—3. In his unwearied 
diligence in doing good, Acts x. 38.—4. In his humility and low- 
liness of mind. St. Matthew xi. 29.—5. In his offensive and un- 
blameable life and actions. St. Matthew xxvii. 23.—6. In his emi- 
nent self denial in becoming man. Philippians i. 7.—7. In his con- 
tentment in a low condition. St. Luke ix. 58.—8. In his frequent 
performance of private prayer. St. Luke vi. 12.—9. In his per- 
formance of the duty of thanksgiving. St. Matthew xi. 25.—10. In 
his compassion towards the miserable. St. Matthew xx. 34.— 
11. In his holy edifying discourse. St. Luke xxiv. $2.—12. 
In-his familiar conversation, St. Matthew ix. 19. St. Luke v. 
29.—13. In his patience under sufferings and reproaches, 1 Peter 
ii, 23.—14. In his readiness to forgive injuries, St. Luke xxiii. 34. 
15. In his sorrow for the sins and sufferings of others. St. Mark 
iii. 5.—16. In his zeal for the public worship of God. St. John ii. 

7.—17. In his glorifying his Father in all he did. St. John 
xvii. 4.—18. In his impartial reproot of sin. St. Matthew xxii. 16. 
—19. In his obedient submission to his Father’s will and pleasure. 
St. Matthew xxvi. $9.—20. In his love and practice of universal 
holiness. 1 Peter i. 15, 16. 

* But take heed that you do not so consider Christ as the Pat- 
tern, as to disown Hin for your Saviour and Redeemer. To give 
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wean example was one end of His coming into the world, but not 
the ultimate end, which was the expiation of sin, by a proper sa- 
tisfaction to the justice of God ; to deliver us from d eternal ; 
and to purchase a blessed inheritance for us in heaven.” 


It is but justice to acknowledge, that Mr. Scott has fol- 
lowed, with strict attention, the directions of this judicious 
guide, as well in recommending the above several points of 
excellence in the character of our blessed Lord, as in due 
remembrance of the pious and important caution contained 
in the final clause, has fully exhibited, to use the language 
of his title-page, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, our Lord and our God, as 

rfect Man, a Pattern of Religious Virtue.” His method 
is, to select all those circumstances of our Lord’s life, which 
bear upon each peculiar feature of his character, to exhibit 
the several excellencies of his example, to impress them upon 
the attention of his auditors, and to contrast them with the 
errors and vices which abound in every station of public and 
private life. 

In the second discourse, the subjection of our Saviour to 
his earthly parents, affords to Mr. Scott an opportunity of 
making these unaffected and useful remarks. 


“ We know, as I have observed, that Jesus was subject to Jo- 
seph and Mary, the far greater portion of his life ; and in this exem- 
plary obedience, he is a pattern of religious virtue to every child, 
to every family, and to every kingdom upon earth. 

“ Every legislator, human and divine, has seen the necessity of 
inculcating obedience to parents, as the best foundation for all the 
duties of civil life. 

“ Every family is a little kingdom, and in their domestic duties 
men are trained up to become the heads of families, and to exercise 
that authority in governing others, which they have learned in the 
practice of dutiful obedience themselves. 

“ In a well-ordered Christian family, the duties of submission to 
God and man are most effectually taught, and that not so much, 
perhaps, by precepts and long verbal lessons, as by the silent, but 
more prevalent force of examples, and the love of those patterns 
of parental goodness, which are daily before their eyes, and strike 
the deepest root in their hearts. 

‘¢ From such families so educated, in conscientious and affec- 
tionate obedience, and in diligent application to their different pur- 
suits, proceed the dutiful child, the peaceable neighbour, the use- 
ful citizen, the loyal subject, and the real patriot ; and where the 
domestic duties and diligence in business have not been early im- 
pressed, it is in vain to hope for the happiness of parents and 
children, the tranquillity of kingdoms, and the permanence of 
empires. 

“ Look into the troubled world, and see who they are that dis- 
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turb the public peace, and endanger the existence of the state, and 
we shall discover that they are either the children of such parents 
as have lived without God in the world, and never proposed Jesus 
Christ as a pattern to their progeny, in obedience, or in any other 
Christian virtue ; or, if they ever possessed such religious parents, 
the depravity of their nature, and the corruptions of a wicked 
world, with the temptations of an evil spirit, have induced such 
characters to forsake their father’s virtues, and renounce their 
obedience to God and man, 

“¢ Ifsuch vicious persons should happen to be affluent, for we 
sometimes see the ungodly in great apparent prosperity, they are 
not the people, who, on Christian principles, ‘ visit the fatherless 
and the widow *,;’’ and succour the deserving and industrious 
in their distress; for subjection to their own avarice or sensuali 
renders them regardless of the wants and sufferings of others: and 
if they are poor and distressed, which will frequently be the case, 
without the principles of Christian obedience, order, and industry, 
practised and taught in the carpenter’s humble house at Nazar 
principles which they have never acquired, in their youth, in Chris. 
tian families, or Christian schools, they have no religious consola- 
tions, nor hopes of a blessed eternity, to soften the pressure of tem. 
poral calamities ; but, as the children of Belial, they are ever ready 
to listen to any seditious incendiary, who, through the path of dis- 
content, would lead them to disaffection, and perhaps both to pub- 
lic and private distress and ruin, 

“ Most of those mischievous and misguided men must have had 
either the misfortune to possess such profligate parents, as took 
no care to ‘train them in the way in which they should go t ;’ or 
they have become, in the day of trial, corrupt and reprobate chil- 
dren. 

* If, then, the virtue of the world, the peace of society, and the 
blessing and protection of heaven, upon any child, family, king- 
dom, or country, depend so much on the dutiful submission of 
Christian children to their pious parents, we must see, most 
clearly sufficient reason, why the blessed Jesus lived so many years 
in subjection to Joseph and Mary, before he shewed himself to the 
world, and entered on his public ministry, as his divine example 
may instruct us more effectually than the most copious precepts, 
without such a perfect pattern of human obedience.’’ P. 27. 


In the eleventh Lecture, on Christ's “‘ holy and edifying 
discourse,” the Rev Author, having briefly illustrated the 
superior excellence and perspicuity of our Lord’s instruc- 
tions, and their tendency to enforce on his disciples strict 
attention to holiness of life and moral conduct, makes the 
following observations, which serve at once as an admonition, 
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and perhaps, as an apology for himself and his brethren, in 
copying the divine example. 


«“. The time would fail me to tell of all the excellencies that 
are to be found in his divine discourses, which, of themselves, 
would indeed be a subject sufficiently ample for the whole of these 
Lectures; but, I trust, that the few leading features which I have 
selected from them may be able to shew, how his pattern, in holy 
and edifying discourse, may be made useful, as an example and 

ide to us, in our conversations and lives, 

‘¢ More especially, indeed, does it concern the Clergy and Minis- 
ters of God’s word to study the vy! and edifying discourses of 
Jesus Christ ; for their discourses can have no other foundation and 
authority than what are derived from his, 

«“ They are os: to feed the flock of Christ in the wilder- 
ness of this world; but ‘ the portion which they are to distribute 
to each in due season*,’ the heavenly manna, must be derived 
from the discourses that flowed from his lips. 

«« They may observe, that their divine Master not only incul- 
cated faith, as the foundation and root of all Christian virtues, and 
his mediation as the means of their obtaining an eternal reward ; 
but he likewise frequently directed his edifying discourses to the 
necessity of producing the fruits of faith, and attaining that holi- 
ness of life + without which no man can see the Lord with well- 
grounded hopes of salvation. 

“ He recommended mercy and forgiveness of injuries, justice, 
and charity, the diligent employment of our several talents, the 
honour and succour of our parents, and obedience to vur governors 
in Church and State. 

“ There is not, indeed, any duty to God or man, that may not 
be illustrated and enforced by arguments contained in the discour- 
ses of Jesus Christ. When, therefore, the ministers of his holy 
word attempt, after his pattern and example, to edify the people 
committed to their charge, by recommending all those moral duties 
in their discourses, which Christ has so expressively inculcated in 
his, it may be hoped, that while they are teaching in the way their 
infallible Sanitet taught, as far as human frailty can approach his 
unattainable perfection, they have certainly a right to consider, 
re they are preaching usefully and sincerely the Gospel of 
Christ. 

‘* For if Christians cannot be induced to excell the rest of man- 
kind in every moral duty and virtue, through ‘ the love of God, 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of theHol y 
Spirit,’ Christ has discoursed and died, and his ministers in the 
Church have laboured and preached in vain. 

“Let it not, therefore, once be supposed, that in preaching 
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Christian morality, we mean to derogate from the essential excel 
lence of Christian faith ; as well might we be supposed to depre- 
ciate and deny the life and energy of the inconspicuous root of any 
fruit-bearing tree, because we highly esteem and praise the excel- 
lent flavour of its fruit. 

** It is more than a sufficient defence of our manner of preach. 
ing the Gospel, that our blessed Lord used the same in his dis. 
courses, 

** * Herein, says he, is my Father glorified, if ye bear much 
fruit ;’ that is, live good and virtuous lives, ‘so shall ye be my 
disciples *.’ ’”’ P. 170. 


In the remainder of this Lecture the duty incumbent upon 
the laity of attending to our Lord’s divine discourse, js 
clearly stated, and enforced with considerable effect. 

The following extract from the seventeenth Lecture, on 
** His glorifying his Father in all that he did,” will afford a 
suflicient proof that Mr. Scott, while he preaches the morals 


of Christianity, does not sacritice the fundamental principles 
of the faith. 


“« © He glorified his Father on earth,’ by letting the light of the 
sun of righteousness so shine before men, that they might by its 
illumination, see his good works, and glorify his Father in heaven t. 

*« He glorified God by fulfilling the Scriptures, which had fore- 
told, from the foundation of the world, that the Lamb of God 
would take away the sins of the world. 

‘** He glorified God, therefore, by establishing his truth, and ful- 
filling his holy word. 

“ He glorified God, by his patient endurance of sufferings, even 
to the death on the cross. 

“ He glorified God by his holy living as well as by his merito- 
rious cross and passion. 

«* « His meat was to do the will of him that sent Him and finish 
his work { ;’ that the world might know and give glory to God in 
the highest, in seeing how, by his good works, he loved and glori- 
fied the Father, for ‘as He gave me commandment, even 80," 
says our Lord, ‘I do §,’ making his obedience the proof of his 
love. 

“« To begin and finish the salvation of mankind, to destroy the 
empire of Satan, was such a miraculous work and incomparable 
conquest, as glorified God on earth, and produced joy among all 
the good angels of God in heaven, 

« That his sacrifice was the greatest work whereby he sought 
to glorify God on earth, the inestimable work which God the Fa- 
ther had given him to do is evident from his last words on the 
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cross: for when, as the predicted emblem of human ingratitude 
towards him, ‘ who was treading the wine-press alone *,’ and en- 
during for our sakes the wrath of God, ‘they gave him vinegar 
to drink,’ as soon as Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, * It 
is finished, and he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost t.’ 

« The work of man’s redemption was then finished, and God 
glorified on earth, in the satisfaction made by Christ for the sins 
of the whole world, and all his disciples directed to follow him, in 
giving glory to God, to the end of the world, by imitating the ex~ 
ample of his godly life. 

* Then did the * seed of the woman bruise the serpent’s head ¢,’ 
and glory be to God, ‘ who giveth us,’ if we continue faithful sol- 
diers to the Captain of our salvation, ‘ the victory §,’ over all our 
spiritual enemies, * through Jesus Christ our Lord? 

“ Then it was, that the Son of God was glorified, and God glo- 
rified in him, in heaven and earth.” P. 266. 


Whilst we express our approbation of the design and 
general execution of this volume, we do not mean to deny 
that there are certain passages scattered through it, which 
might have deserved the reconsideration of the pious Au- 
thor. Thus, in the fourth Lecture, on ‘‘ His humility and 
lowliness of mind,” which we take to be inferior to any other 
in the volume, the supposed allusion in the text, ‘‘ Take 
my yoke upon you,” &c. to our Lord’s humble employment in 
early life, in which he may be supposed to have made 
“ ploughs and yokes, and other instraments of husbandry,” 
is far-fetched and peurile, although borrowed from Justin 
Martyr, and tends, we think, to weaken the force of the pas- 
sage. ‘The allusion in the phrase eiployed, is evidently to 
the load of the Jewish ceremonial on the one side, and of 
moral depravity and human affliction on the other, In both 
senses the term yoke had been applied several times in dif- 
ferent parts of the prophetical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. Our Lord, therefore, did not mean to refer to his 
own former occupation, assuredly, which was a perpetual 
scandal to the Jews, and thus wilfully cast a stumbling-block 
in the way of his own instructions, but, as upon many other 
occasions, he adopted a metaphor familiar to his audience. 

In the same Lecture, the meekness of Christ is but feebly 
illustrated by a contrast with the conduct of Buonaparte, and 
by reference to certain speeches and expressions of that des- 
pot, resting upon very apocryphal authority. Other refer- 
ences, in different parts of the volume, to passing political 
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events, now well nigh forgotten, (as in p. 222, to the atro- 


cious insult offered to his present Majesty, when Prince Re- 
gent, in going to the House of Lords,) are little ser. 
viceable in the way of illustration, and certainly lessen the 
force of the admonition. Mr. Scott seems to anticipate the 
objection, by a few words of apology in the preface. One or 
two other references of a different nature might have been 
noted, but where the general merit of the work is consider- 
able, we would not willingly appear fastidious. 

The volume displays throughout the feelings of a Pastor 
actuated by a strong and fervent principle of piety, and 
anxious to lead his flock into the safe paths of everlasting 
truth and holiness. 





Art. XT. An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, 
into the Nature and Discipline of Human Motives. B 
John Penrose, M.A. formerly of Christ Church College, 
Oxford ; and Author of the Bampton Lecture Sermons 
for 1808. 8vo. 420 pp. 10s 6d. Baldwin and Co. 1820, 


Tuts book is clearly the production of a superior man. Itis 
written with an attention to elegance, which in works of so 
abstract a nature, is rarely to be met with; and the subject of 
it is one which, supposing the author to have accomplished 
the object held out in the title page, has this attraction, in ad- 
dition to its intrinsic importance, that it has never yet been 
systematically treated by any writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted. On this account we took up the work before us, with 
a good deal of interest ; and certainly, so far as pleasure is con- 
cerned, we were not disappointed by its perusal. To say no- 
thing of the polished taste and various reading which it dis- 
plays, we were continually strack by the many sensible, and 
often even profound remarks, which are thickly scattered 
through almost every part of the volume. But whether it be 
our own fault, or the fault of the author, or, which is not the 
least probable, the fault of the subject itself, we are con- 
strained to own, that we laid down the book with a feeling in 
our minds that was not quite satisfactory. The fact is, we 
doubt whether we completely understand the book. We are 
notaware of having perceived any difficulty in entering into 
our author’s meaning, with respect to any particular argu- 
ments or chapters of the work ; but, taking the whole argu- 
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meut together, we could not fully state to ourselves what was 
the general and philosophical object which it was the author's 
wish to establish. 


Mr. Penrose, in his Preface, thus explains his views : 


“ Every person who has been accustomed to reflect on his duty, 
or on the means by which true happiness may be attained, will 
perceive, from the title which this treatise assumes, that it proposes 
an exceedingly comprehensive inquiry. Human motives, though 
they can be indicated only by act, are notoriously the source from 
which all actions flow, the direct subject of all morality and reli- 
gion, Accordingly, the intention of the following pages is no less 
than that of applying te the whole science of morals the principles 
of religion ; or, in other words, to show the depenaancy on religion 
in which all human thoughts and actions ought reasonably and pru- 
dently to be held.” Pref’ p. iii. 

* On the method adopted to attain the proposed end it may now 
be necessary to make a few observations. 

“ My first attempt is to describe that character of mind which 
forms the object at which all men should aim who embark wisely in 
the. pursuit of true happiness, the desire of happiness being both 
the greatest of motives, and that motive which is most appealed 
to by religion, This character is shown essentially to consist in the 
habits formed by the cultivation and discipline of the specific mo- 
tives of which our frame is susceptible; and, in the first place, of 
those motives of affection, which in part constitute the very excel- 
lence we have to seek, the affection of piety, of Christian picty in 
particular, that of benevolence, and some other affections. Each 
of these I take up in its turn, and show of cach what! believe to be 
its place or dependancy in the truly religious, or the truly Christian 
temper, that sole end which comprehends all habits to which the 
title of moral habits can be justly due. 

* My next point is to make an estimate of the means by which 
wé may be enabled, according to the course prescribed to us both 
by the written and the unwritten law of God, to pursue and attain 
the moral object which was laid down. ‘The powcr of conscience 
is of these means the chief; but the wise guidance, not of our vir- 
tues alone, but also of all those ordinary pursuits which form natu- 
rally the common business of human life, and to which men are sti- 
mulated by the several desires of knowledge, honour, power, or 
profit, ranks eminently among the subordinate instruments which 
both may and ought to be used to further it. [ procced therefore to 
discuss the nature of these motives, the uses and the moral regimen 
of each, in reference to the great and ultimate end ; and I conclude 
the treatise with a brief survey of those moral and intellectual dif. 
ferences which various states of civilization present to us, that I 
may so gain a sort of exemplification of what has been said, In 
fome parts of the division which is thus made, perhaps there may 
be something arbitrary; but the judicious reader will see the pro- 
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priety of drawing broadly the true line of separation between those 
qualites which are essentially moral, and those which are only in. 
strumental to morals, though these qualities melt insensibly into 


each other, and can scarcely be separated in any individual mind,” 
Pref, p. v. 


Now, from this account of the work, which we believe to be 
as accurate an account of it as can be given, it seems to us 
plain, that instead of calling his book an ‘* Enquiry into the 
Nature and Discipline of Human Motives,” it would have 
been more proper to have called it, an ‘‘ Enquiry into the 
proper Objects of Human Desires, and into the best Mode of 
attaining them.” The desire of happiness in general, or of 
any single gratification in particular, are doubtless, to be 
numbered among human motives of action; but when 
Mr. Penrose tells us, in the same sentence, that this hap- 
piness is only to be attained by cultivating certain motives 
of affection, such as piety, benevolence, and others, are we 
to understand that piety, benevolence, gratitude, friendship, 
love, and so on, are only to be considered as ‘‘ motives of 
affection,” and not as being themselves “ affections?” To 
cultivate a taste for that purest and most enlightened kind of 
happiness which consists in the gratification of these and 
other similar affections, is no doubt most desirable ; and se 
far as our author has produced any arguments to recom- 
mend it, he will doubtless receive the thanks of all good men; 
but then this line of argument plainly leads him altogether 
wide of any thing like philosophy. The affections of the 
mind, and the objects of those affections, are totally dif- 
ferent things. Whether any thing new, in a philosophical 
point of view, can be said concerning the nature of our af- 
fections, or concerning the best mode of cultivating them, we 
do not mean to determine ; it is however plain that an en- 
quiry into that subject, is quite distinct from an inquiry inte 
the sabordination in which the odjects of those affections 
ought to be kept, with reference to religion and to each 
other. This last is a matter merely of practical deduction; 
it depends upon considerations that have little or nothing 
whatever to do with the nature of our affectiois, but solely 
with the condition in which we are placed, in respect to the 
terms upon which happiness, both in this life and in the next, 
are to be procured. If this be all that Mr. Penrose intended 
to discuss in the work before us, we fully enter into its 
meaning and its merits. It seemed to us however, that his 
book embraced other ohjects. What these objects were, we 
never were able distinctly to make out. The tone of the 
work, its very language and phraseology, all concurred to 
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create an impression of this nature; and more particularly, 
the philosophical and elaborate arrangement of his argument, 
seemed to us, clearly to point at some conception of his sub- 
ject, in the author’s own mind, which we certainly were not 
so fortunate as to comprehend. Upon any other supposition, 
we think his arrangement inconvenient in the extreme. Had 
there been some quality or other in all human motives, which 
was common to each of them, and upon which our author 
wished the reader to fix his eye, it would no doubt have in- 
terrupted the simplicity of his reasoning, had he broken off 
the argument, in each separate instance, to shew how the se- 
veral motives under review could most effectually be culti- 
vated. In like manner, with respect to the dicipline of human 
motives: were there some common process to which he was 
shewing that they ought all of them to be alike subjected, 
this would be a suflicient reason for keeping this part of the 
discussion separate from the former. But supposing the 
question to be merely one relating to the various objects of 
our several affections, and not to the affections themselves ; 
and the conclusion to relate, solely to the proper value of 
such objects respectively : in this case it is plain, that no logi- 
cal reason exists, why the discussion, in each case, should be 
broken in half, and the thread of it resumed, piece by 
iece, at an after period. The object, for example, of piety, 
is so totally different from that of friendship, and this again 
so unlike that of ambition, that it is manifestly vain to attempt 
reducing them into any thing like a theory. All our affections, 
no doubt, must be viewed in the light in which both reason 
and religion place them, as qualities which we ought to cul- 
tivate in subordination to the great object of our final happi- 
néss; but this is a moral proposition ; one so evident as hardl 
to be susceptible of demonstration, and of which almost no- 
thing can be made for the purposes of philosophy. That a 
very valuable book may be written upon the subject, in refe- 
ence to the relation and proper rank of all the several objects 
of human pursuit, is very certain: and this book of Mr. 
Penrose’s, is a convincing proof of the capability of the subject, 
in this respect. If we have any complaint, it is that we sus- 
pect Mr. Penrose has not kept distinctly in view any precise 
view of his subject. Without giving us a fer sanrne 
work, he has put it into a metaphysical form, and taken, as it 
were, an abstract view of a matter which to be made clear, 
rather needed illustration and example, than any argument 
from philosophy. The effect of this unquestionably is, to 
render the work at least much less likely to be popular, 
than its aim, no less than its _ merits, would fairly de- 
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serve; and we think that if in what we have said, we have 
rightly pointed out its prominent defect, we shall have sug- 
gested to the author an explanation of any apparent want of 
success which it may possibly meet with, sufficient to pre- 
vent him or his friends trom fe eling any considerable mortifi- 
cation upon the supposition of such an event. The book in. 
dicates an understanding of a very superior order; in point 
of taste e, of tiformation, of knowledge of the human heart and 
character, itis lopg since we have had eccasion to review a 
philosophical work, possessing equal claims to attention; and 
we can promise our readers, that if they take up the book 
with a view to the information which it really confains, and 
without any mistaken expectation, they will find that the study 
which it requires will be e fully compensated by the instruction 
it will be found to con 

‘Phe genera pape gia ohject of th e work, we have al- 
ready stated in the authors own words. ‘These last, together 
with the remarks which we hi ive made upon them, will be suf- 
ficient to put the reader in npg: nof all that it is necessary 
tosay upon this eal onk. It ouly remains for us to extract 
some pussages from th e work, such as rn lay Justify the high 
ye aise whic h we have bestowed upon its execution. W hen 
the reader has perused a few specimens of Mr. Penrose’s 
style and manner of considering subjects, he will be better 
able to enter into the spirit of (he volume before us, than he 
would be enabled to do by any general de script ion of its cha- 
racter. ‘The eiglith chapter of ‘the v pee is entitled ** Of the 
Combination of Pict iy wi ith other Affections, and of the Moral 
Motives generally with the Im tinier fe The subject here 
stated is one of singular importance, and ove which it is far 
from easy to handie. As cur author has treated it, it is one 
of the parts ef the volume with which we were most struck. 
The passage which we are roing to extract, is replete with 
yood sense. 

« Enthusiasm, which is nothing else than passion, is well known 
to hindle with the greatest warmth under the impulses of benevo- 
lence and piety: and the perpetual ingenuity or wilful partiality of 
self-deceit colours the worst, and the most m: ilignant motives with 
these pretexts more easily and more successfully than with any 
others. Lven atheism and the most selfish ambition are able, how- 
ever unnatural the alliance, to mask theinselves in these habits, nor 
can any general delus ion be practised without them. With them, 
almost a ny is practicable, for as by a enaa nlaw of our nature, when 
two pr neiples, however diderent, are brou: iwht to act together, their 
united tor e em with the stron iest, $0 iu this case the strength of 
the one principle lends itselfto the wickedness of the other. 
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“* The ease with which this combination is effected explains the 


fallacy of Bayle’s well known dogma, that atheism is less dangerous 


than superstition. Nothing, as I suppose, can be more certain than 
that an open and undisguised atheism can never be iv stsclf danger- 
ous to the peace of society. Iti is, Tam persuaded, much too cold 
a principle ever to put any vast machine in motion. Dut if it can 
combine, as it doubtless may, with a zealous and superstitious at- 
tachment to some more active (and thatin this case must be an illue 
sory) principle, the mischiels which it produces will be as much 
worse than those of superstition, as the ends which it proposes are 
worse. Atheism accordingly, though it may and will ict vices loose 
which take a powerful hold of the mind, yet takes no hold itself, un- 
less in the place of a true devotion to God it erect some temple to 
nature, and ascribe active and benignant properties even to what it 
addresses as being only a name. The philosophy of Lucretius would 
have no charm but for this easy though often mischievous illusion ; 
and modern atheists would have gained no followers, if they had 
not made an idol of philanthropy.” P. 77 

“If it be objected, that it is unjust andl improper to speak of a 
combination between auy baser passions and the moral affections .of 
piety and benevolence,—that such contraries cannot unite, and that 
the nobier feeling is, in fact, Jost in the degre ein which the baser 
rises in its place.—TI readily admit that this must be so. The 
very reason why so much caution is necessary in the discipline of 
the moral affections is because their whole nature may be perverted 
and changed by the intrusion of evil principles into the mind. He, 
however, can know but little of passion; who isnot aware that the 
moral nature of a sentiment may be changed entirely without any 
loss in point of vehemence. The vehemenc e may even be in- 
creased, Many immoral principles are apt to increase it. Some- 
times in the place of a true piety an artificial passion is excited by 
the very distrust of the true nature of the impulse ; but we still con- 
tinue to call this the im: pulse of piety, because the opinion of piety, 
however mistaken, or however suspected, is apparently the main 
source of its strength; and because in those mingled cases which 
every analysis of real characters presents, the genuine Sealing is 
seldom wh ally eradiciate ds and is therefore more properly said to be 
debased than adam,” P. 79. 


The next chapter, upon “ Benevolence and Sympathy,” is 
the one with which we were upon the whole as little satisfied 
as with any in the book. Our author, in an early part of the 
volume, had defined benevolence to be “ the aim at the good 
of society,” p. 38, aud opposes it to selfishness, which “ re- 
gards the wellare of a party, or of a child, as the exclusive 
object or happiness of life,” p. 35. Nothing, as it appears to 
us, can be more erroneous than these definitions. We feel lit- 
tle hesitation in saying, generally, that according to these de- 
nitions, the se/fsh man would, more frequently than not, be 
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a better member of society, and even a better Christian, than 
the benevolent man. What our author means by the word 
party, is plainly ambiguous. As opposed to the detinition 
here given of benevolence, attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land, to the constitution of the country, or even to the count 
itself, may be termed attachment to a party. But, however, 
without entering into this matter, although there are certain 
fixed claims which every individual owes to the commu- 
nity, whose protection he enjoys; yet we feel disposed to 
doubt, as an abstract proposition, how far a man can in strict- 
ness be said to owe any duty whatever to society at large. It 
is every man’s duty to do all the good he can in the sphere in 
which God has placed him, be it great or small; but for each 
private individual to run away with a notion, that he has 
paramount duties to perform towards the public at large, isa 
very questionable notion, and one of which the present times 
sufliciently prove the inconvenience. If a man thinks he has 
talents to be useful ina more extended sphere of action than 
that in which he is placed, let him, if he pleases, endeavour 
to raise himself, by industry or any other honourable means, 
to a more conspicuous post in the community ; but so long as 
he remains at his original post, his line of conduct is pre- 
scribed to him; and assuredly he greatly errs, if he departs 
from it, in order to be, as he thinks, more extensively useful. If 
people would only agree to do their duties in their own families, 
and among those immediately connected with them, and leave 
the good of society to take care of itself, by those means 
which God has provided for that purpose, we incline to think 
that with much less private immorality than is now to be 
found, there would also be much more peace for the public. 
In saying this, we are merely carried away by some 
chance expressions made use of by our author; he contends 
not, as far as we know, for any proposition which we are 
denying ; only we think his phrases upon the subject of bene- 
volence, in various parts of his volume, by no means so guar- 
ded as the strictness of definition requires. We referred 
however to this chapter of the work not for the purpose of 
finding fault, but in order to extract some remarks which 
he makes, at this part of the book, upon the subject of his- 
torical reading, which appeared to us to contain much prac- 
tical wisdom. 

“ In truth, history both real and fictitious, though it supplies 


the intellect with much necessary food, affords in general but an 
unfavourable choice of objects on which to fasten our moral attach- 


ments. Strength of character, no doubt, it exhibits abundantly, 
and where vigour or resolution are wanted, it may be wise, making 
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all proper explanations, to interest the attention as much as pos- 
sible in the patient industry indispensable to building up all emi- 
nent and highly powerful qualities. But strength of character, as 
it is exhibited in history, is very ambiguous in its moral nature and 
work. It commonly exhibits a powerful intellect, but chiefly 
associated with some ruling passion which, to say the least, is in- 
ordinate in its degree“. Hence the sympathies which such cha» 
racters excite either terminate in intellect merely, without advan- 
eing into the region of morals, or extend also to those vicious 
propensities which are seen to exist in those characters. The vir- 
tues and amiablenesses recorded in history are in general only its 
incidental relief. It makes evil, far wore than good, its material, 
I do not say that it ought not: but I am ata Joss to discover any 
just reason, though it is easy to explain the cause, which prevents 
the writers of true history from being more guided than they com- 
monly are, by a desire to bring out before our eyes the true objects 
of sympathy and imitation. A poet must have active passions to 
work with; the zeal of virtue indeed may do much for him: but 
the historian is in general not less studious of SN Me than of 
dramatic effect ; anda true philosophy would certainly lead him to 
explore the whole range of virtue, no less than to unravel the tan. 
gled web of political and commercial factions and interests. 

“ It is very remarkable that the Scripture history stands, perhaps 
singly, an exception to this general remark. Besides the interest 
<n derived to it from the supreme importance of the sub- 
jects of which it treats, it affords more food for the moral sympathies 
of our nature in the characters which it places before us, than all 
profane history taken together. And this, I doubt not, is one of 
the reasons why young children are commonly very fond of the 
Bible. Their sympathies are plainly the first moral feelings which 
are instilled into them by the nurse and the mother, and indeed by 
all persons who have any charge of their conduct. These sympa- 
thies are almost universally good. For that age can excite nothing 
but benignity and tender care and consideration. All the first sen- 
timents which are thus acquired are therefore of course moulded 
accordingly, while the principles of pride or ambition, which re- 
ceive afterwards but tuo much encouragement, have scarcely yet 
begun to disclose themselves.”’ P. 89. 


We have said that the greatend of the work before us, 
is to reduce into order and subordination, the various objects 
and pursuits of life, as relative to each other, in respect of 
that which is the prineipal pursnit and object of life—eternal 
happiness. Every one must have observed that be the great 
end which we propose to ourselves in life what it may. still it 
is impossible to keep it ever present to the mind, while follow- 
ing up those minor objects which constitute the sum total of 
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our active existence. And this naturally creates a question 


bow far this is compatible with the obligation of retainin 
all our se condary occupations in due subservience to the 
gre at end of life, or in other words, to the great rule of 
* doing all things to the glory of Ged.” We can recommend 
the second part of the work as centainme a great variety of 
remarks upon this question, that will be found extremely 
useful to the solution of the numerous cases in morals con- 
nected with this problem. As aspecimen of the ability and 


discrimination with which Mr. Pearose handles the subject, 


our reade.s will be gratified, we think, by the passage which 
we are going to extract. 
It scems 


, therefore, that, even under moral control, the mo- 
tives of 


desire will often occupy in the mind a very habitual and 
laborious attention: an attention usu ally far more sustained and 
continuous, than the same individuals bestow on those motives to 
which they still account them subordinate. ‘The question recurs, 
therefore, Aow fur this must or or ought to be so? That some spe- 
clic attention is due to these objects cannot be doubted. It seems 
to be one of the first laws of nature, that we cannot actually be 
thinking of two things at once; and plainly, therefore, in the case 
suppos -d, to be always contemplating the ultimate end would ve 
aciually to thwart the primary motive, “and to hinder it from having 
its proper effect. ‘The ques stion of degree is more difficult, and de- 
pends partly on the particular circumstances of individuals; and 
though the ordinary error, as was said before, is to bestow on the 
secondary ends of life an attention disproportion ate to that which 
is paid to the prima iry, it must of necessity be conceded in some 
cases (and the number of eases is not material to the argument), that 
the pursuit of some one object of desire, the object, for example, of 
knowledge, or of profit, requires a very large proportion of time, 
and perhaps a larger still of intent, and even of painful, application. 

“ On what ip ap then, is this continuous attention some- 
times necessary in the pursuit of a subordinate end to be recon- 


ciled with that woral supremacy which is incontestably due to the 
p rimary? 


~ 


“© The distinction which subsists between the natural importance 
of the primary and subordinate, the farther and the nearer, ends 
which we pursue, and the relative places due to them severally in 
the imagination, will, if 1 mistake not, solve this question com- 
pletely. I mean in this place by wa imagination, that comprehen- 
sive fucu! Ys or ratherunion of faculties, by w hich we keep, as 18 
said, | in the eye of the mind or fix the attention on any particular 
subjoct, of which we either desire to attain a full comprehension, 
or of which it is expedient that we should see forcibly the import- 
ance. Providence, if we look to the facts of the case, seems to 
hove ordained that the direct object which it is eur occupation to 


nee ie, be that object what it may, should usuaily take a faster hold 
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of the imagination, and detain it longer, than any remoter, though 
more valuable end. ‘Thus the mechanic is almost engrossed during 
the whole day by the closest attention to some manual operation, 
He may still have the habitual temper of piety ; or the reigning 
motive which quickens his industry may be the vivid impulse of a 
true affection to his family. Under these circumstances his whole 
course of life may, if I may so speak, be sanctified by the reigning 
motive; but still this motive cannot impress his imagination so 
much as the subordinate desire impresses it, the desire of acquir- 
ing skill in the art which he practises. For though we suppose 
that his domestic affection is his motive to study a mechanical art, 
that art must still be his chief non The object which that 
affection proposes may be compared to the soldiery of one of the 

reat armies of India. ‘The soldiers are, of course, the sole 
strength of the battle, and the vital principle of the whole body ; 
but they bear in number, and the size of the « quarters t hey occupy, 
only a very inconsiderable proportion to that of the sutlers and re- 
tainers of the ¢ camp. I have heard them likened to a skein of red 
silk running through a mass of all colours, intermingled ; and the 
comparison, to render it perfect, wants, I believe, only the tie of 
dependancy of all the rest of the colours on that one. The gene- 
ral, in such a case, spares the soldiers, and employs for all ordi- 
nary occasions and uses the less dignified classes who are in their 
train. The case of the student is precisely analogous. Ile cannot, 
while he is resolving a problem, be actually meditating on the 
moral application which it is right and necessary for him to make 
of his knowledge. So in the cases also of the merchant and 
of the statesman.”? P. 208. 


As an illustration of the distinctions here pointed out, we 
would direct our readers to the chapter, which our author 
gives, upon the desire of money. We think it is Dr. John- 
son who has remarked, that he knew of few secular pursuits 
in which a man could be so innocently and usefully employ- 
ed, as in getting money. This re ‘mark appears at first sight, 
tv contain something paradoxical, and so we should cer- 
tainly have esteemed he. Mr. Penrose, however, bas deve- 
loped the truth of this apophthegm in a manner that places 
the subject in a light, in which we do not remember to have 
ever seen it considered. The extract which we purpose to 
make, from this chapter, is long, but it possesses so much 
merit, that we feel assured our readers will thank us for 
giving them the passage at full length. 


‘« The desire of money does not rank among the original prin- 
ciples of our frame. If it be not inordinate, it can only be instru- 
mental to the attainment of some natural end, for example, to the 
gaining a livelihood, to power, or even to benevolence. In all such 
cases its quality is referable to the nature of the predominant mo- 
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tive, and in all others it is a diseased habit, and is not to be inclu. 
ded among the original principles of our frame. 

** The desire of money, however, to whatever principle or prin- 
ciples it may thus be subordinate, occupies so considerable a space 
in designating the modes of human action or employment, and js 
also so notoriously and so often abused, that I cannot but adda 
few words on its uses. 

** In the first place, though this be an acquired principle, there 
is probably no original principle, which, in civilized states, has an 
operation nearly so extensive as an immediate motive of action, 
and in preseribing the occupation and business of life. It always, 
no doubt, has a direct tendency to degenerate into avarice, which 
is its excess; and those persons, probably, who make the pursuit 
of wealth the main business of their lives, may in general be most 
prone, for obvious reasons, to run into this capital error. This 
commonly, I suppose, is their weak point: but it is not necessarily 
so. The pursuit, or the desire, of wealth may be strictly k 
subordinate to moral ends, and in this case it will often be found to 
possess a most beneficial influence on the mind. It furnishes more 
regular employment than almost any other pursuit ; it almost in. 
sures the great virtue of frugality, without which scarcely any cha- 
racter can have nerve or excellence, at least in common or in mid- 
dling life; and, while under regulation, it has less tendency to dis. 
turb the balance of the mind than perhaps any other pursuit. 

« There are some differences between the pursuit of wealth on a 
large, and the pursuit of it on an ordinary, scale; but I shall speak 
first of the more numerous cases. And here I may be permitted to 
say, that 1 seldom see an ordinary tradesman, whom I believe to be 
unstained with sordid vices, without fancying that his moral cir- 
cumstances may on the whole be of the very happiest kind. The 
means, which are seldom denied him, of fellowship or society with 
his equals ; the necessity of being courteous and attentive, which, 
though it may only be tn the way of business in some cases, and 
with some uncouthness of manner or style, is favourable to the best 
social affections; the adequate knowledge of a particular trade, 
which is attainable by men of almost all degrees of intellect, many 
of whom would have failed in nicer studies, and which, under the 
stimulus of necessity, is almost always attained, are circumstances 
highly conducive to moral improvement. To these may be added 
the comparative security of a decent success, —s all just 
means are taken to obtain it,—a security much less violable by 
chance, or, as is said, by i// luck, among the persons of whom I 
am now speaking, than among those who are engaged in pursuits 
or “see which may be justly estimated as of higher natural 
rank. 

“ The continuous also, but not painful, interest which they may 
be supposed to feel in their business, the poe call which it 
makes on them for all the virtues, and for all of them in their most 
active state, places them in a highly favourable condition. With 
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regard to the virtue of benevolence in particular, I may observe, 
that men of business have ordinarily, ‘in the conduct of that busi- 
yess, far more opportunity than men of leisure can have, of doing 
good in the best way, by aiding the industry of others, by promo- 
ting the advancement or by alleviating the disappointments of de- 
serving men, and by helping to recover the imprudent from error, 
This is the best sort of charity, as the giving money to those who 
are in want is commonly not only the easiest but also the worst : 
nor, as far as it has been in my power to observe, can men of 
business be generally taxed with failing to’ use the opportunities 
which they have. 

“« As we advance from the case of petty traders to that of men 
who embark in the pursuit of wealth on an extensive scale, the 
powers and opportunities of moral improvement must, of course, 
in some respects be increased, though danger and temptation mul- 
tiply also, and possibly in a still greater proportion. But it is 
impossible not to perccive that men in such situations appear natu- 
rally, and through the tenour of their occupations, particularly 
when they are occupied in commerce, to acquire great intellectual 
ability. This may be easily made to redound to their highest moral 
advantage : and they often possess also an influence, and exert a 
control, over the conduct of others, which, in degree, are almost 
absolute, and in extent very considerable; and of course they 


make both these powers available to the best and noblest ends.’ 
P. 281, 


Attached to this volume are three Appendices, on the 
following subjects. Of Obligation, or of the question, 
“Why ought I to practise Virtue?” And, “ Of the com- 
mon error which supposes a difference to exist between the 
extent of Virtue and that of Duty.” 

With respect to the first of these questions we perceive 
that Mr. Penrose conceives virtue and obligation to be, not 
merely commensurate and correlative terms, (which is true,) 
but commensurate and correlative ideas, which is a very dif- 
ferent proposition. For we observe that he resolves the 
question into this, ‘* How comes the feeling of obligation 
to be indissolubly connected with the acquirement or exer- 
cise of those habits and qualities which we apprehend to be 
moral and virtuous?” Now if the feeling of obligation be 
indissolubly connected with the perception of what is vir- 
tuous and right, this we apprehend to be a connection that 
has been created in our minds solely by education and not 
from the nature of things. Supposing a case, in which peo- 
ple were dwelling together without any knowledge, either of 
human or of divine laws, we can hardly doubt, but that they 
might be made to feel a difference between the ideas of 
right and wrong ; we own, however, that we cannot imagine 
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by what process they could possibly be made te understand 
our notion of moral obligation. ‘As it appears to us, this 
tast notion is clearly super ‘induced by the operation of human 
laws, and that previous knowledge which all human laws 
sresuppose, of the existence of a God and of a providence. 
Ve are not about to argue this point, because it is the re 
ceived opinion, and was even admitted by the wisest among 
the heathen philosopher 8. Ou vag estiv evpiw tns Sixasocurns ade 
Any aexny bude adrny yeverw, Says Chrysippus, as quoted by 
Plutarch, 1 rav ex re Aus xa ey Kons Ducews. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Penrose with sentiments 
of unfeigned respect for the talents which the work before 
us displays. [tis a work whose aim is so plainly calculated 
to do good, that we cannct but repeat our regret that it has 
not been put into a more popular form. We are willing to 
admit, that our perusal of it may have been more hasty than 
the importance of the subject or the merit of the work 
may possibly have demanded. But we cannot but think, 
that if, after such a perusal as we had the opportunity of 
giving it, a-difliculty still remained upon our minds as to 
whether we had completely caught the full meaning of the 
author, the generality of readers s, who unquestionably will 
not give it a more attentive perusal, will be still more dis- 
posed to complain. Nevertheless, it is certainly very pro- 
bable, that a second perusal would have removed the pate 
ticular obscurity which we fancied; and in this case we can 
only express our hope, that Mr. Penrose will ascribe to its 
proper motive the sincerity with which we have given our 
opinion of what we conceived to be the fault of his book ;— 
a sincerity, which at all events, will gain credit among our 


readers, to the warm praises which we have paid é it in 
other parts. 





Art. XII. Report from the Select Committee appointed to 
consider of the Means of maintaining and improving the 
Foreign Trade of the Country. 


Evkr since the peace there has been a great deal of igno- 
rant declamation about freedom of trade; proceeding in 
many instances from persons, who seem to have had no other 
object in view, than that of aggravating popular discontent 
aud embarrassing the government. In this we allude chiefly 
to certain periodical writers who have long had high preten- 


sion: 
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sions to mercantile and financial knowledge, and who, of 
course, have been accustomed to deliver their jadgments ex 
cathedra, with all that decisiveness aud self-complacency 
which usually mark the opinions of men who feel themselves 
exempted from even the most distant hazard of mistake. 
The discussions in parliament have fortunately been of a 
very different character; displaying in general a perfect 
knowledge of the actual condition of things, as well as of all 
the risks and difficulties attending any material change of 
system, and thus affording the ampiest security to all orders 
of men, to the landowner, the merchant, and the manufac- 
turer, that no innovation will be countenanced which can iu 
any way materially effect their several interests. Such ap- 
pearances are extren aely auspicious, aud cannot fail to pro- 
duce the very best effects on the public mind, in these un- 
hinged and ifl-conditioned days ; wherein every novice sets 
himself up to oppose the maxims of all former ages, and 
contrives at the same time to connect the most “abstract 
questions of trade or even of mora!s, with the personal mo- 
tives of those who direct the government of the state. 

No subject presents a wider scope for plausible argumen- 
fation than the claim for unrestrained liberty in carrying on 
mercantile transactions ; because it is a very striking in- 
stance of those innumerable cases of discussion, wherein the 
general reasoning may be goed, and, at ihe same time, ut- 
terly inapplicable to the existing condition of things. It is, 
fur example, admitted on all hand s, that every restriction on 
buying and selling between different nations is, to a certain 
extent, a departare from the natural principles which induce 
men to exchange with one another, the products of their re- 
spective soils and climates: and further, viewing the matter 
ona broad ground, that it is an injury inflicted upon all par- 
ties, without the smallest chance of an adequate advantage 
being permanently secured to any one of them. It is for 
these reasons that the advocates for freedom of trade are 
enabled to assume at the first outset, the strongest positions 
in the field of controversy; from which they are to be dis- 
lodged by the application of no more powerful weapons, per- 
laps, than views of expediency, and those other common- 
place arguments, drawn from the contingent evils arising 
froin hasty innovation. 

‘There is another great bar in the way of legislating on 
trade, and which, indeed, may be regarded as one of the 
main obstacles to clear views on that intricate subject; and 
that is the contradictory nature of the evidence usually sup- 
plied by mere practical men; who, confining their attention 
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to their own individual transactions, and generalizing a prin- 
ciple from a few facts connected with their particular line 
of business, are commonly foand to be very insufficient 
— in all matters of general policy. It is amusing to see 
10w confidently, in some instances, a dealer will recommend 
as the basis of a law, some favourite commercial maxim of 
his own, of which he will, notwithstanding, deprecate the 
application in every branch of trade except that in which he 
is engaged: and how often in this way, men of really re- 
spectable characters and of good professional education are 
made to contradict themselves, with regard to the practical 
tendency of the very regulations which it is their object to 
establish. We have, no doubt, seen more of this on some 
other occasions than on the present; still, among the gen- 
tlemen who appeared before the Select Committee, two or 
three were evidently inclined to give more weight to the ex- 
ception than to the rule. 

The spirit of the Report now before us may be described 
as recommending generally, a relaxation of those restrictions 
on foreign commerce which the policy of former times im- 
posed upon it; and “as unlimited a freedom from all inter- 
ference as may be compatible with what is due to private 
vested interests that have grown up under the existing sys- 
tem, and those more important considerations with which the 
safety and political power of the country are intimately con- 
nected.” ‘The detailed enquiries, however, are more cir- 
cumscribed, as to their object, than one would have expected 
from the terms in which the above recommendation is con- 
veyed ; extending only to the expediency of relaxing the 
operation of the famous Navigation Laws, as applicable to 
the conveyance of goods, and to the practical effects likely 
to result from granting increased facilities ia the warehous- 
ing of foreign products, for re-exportation. 

The provisions of the Navigation Laws apply either, ge- 
nerally to the regulation of the trade with Asia, Africa, and 
America, or, particularly, to that of the trade with the se- 
veral nations of Europe. Our readers require not to be 
informed, that the leading principle in reference to the for- 
mer is, that no goods, the produce of the three divisions of 
the globe just specified, shall be imported into this king- 
dom but directly from the place of their growth, and exclu- 
sively in British ships, owned by British subjects, and navi- 
gated in a certain proportion by British seamen. In regard 
to the latter, it is provided that certain goods enumerated, 
coming from different countries of Europe, shall be imported 
either in ships built in the states of which these goods are 
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the produce, and owned and navigated by their subjects, or 
in ships of Great Britain; except from Germany and the 
Netherlands, which are by name partially excluded. From 
these last mentioned countries, certain articles are prohibited 
from being imported into Great Britain, in any ship what- 
ever, under the penalty of confiscation of the ship and cargo. 

It was to the prohibition respecting Germany and the 
Netherlands that the Committee first directed their atten- 
tion; with the view of ascertaining whether the distinction 
applying to those parts of Europe might not be safely departed 
from. ‘The more general enquiries, however, which respect 
the wisdom of permitting all European articles to be imported 
in British ships, without any reference to the place of their 
growth or production, seem to involve all the considerations 
which can apply to Germany and the Netherlands in parti- 
cular. The question, then, is, would any injury to commerce, 
or the shipping interest, arise from allowing goods, grown or 
manufactured in Russia, Sweden, France, and Italy, to be 
imported hither in British ships? In other words, what are 
the advantages supposed to accrue to Great Britain from 
compelling her merchants, when they import in native ships, 
to go to the country where the commodity wanted, is ori- 
ginally produced? ‘The answer to the latter question will ex- 
plain the drift of the former. The advantage connected 
with the long voyage seems to be confined to the employ- 
ment of shipping, and to the raising of experienced seamen, 
to man our fleets in time of war; and hence, the main evil 


to be apprehended from any change of system, in this parti-. 


cular, must have a reference to the uses of the mercantile 
navy, as a nursery for fighting sailors. It was, no doubt, 
understood, at the same time, that a larger amount of tonnage 
would be employed, and a larger revenue, of course, put into 
the pockets of ship-owners, and ship-builders ; but the prin- 
cipal object unquestionably, was that already mentioned ; as 
the formation of a powerful navy engrossed a great share of 
the public attention, in the reign of Charles II. when the 
Navigation Laws were originally enacted. 


On this head the Committee recommended a relaxation of 


the statute, rather, we think, because they regard it as a 
useless and insufficient restriction, than from any persuasion 
that the channel of trade for European goods, would un- 
dergo a material change. The several provisions of the law 
are not well understood on the continent—and, considering 
their complicated nature, it is not to be expected that they 
should—whilst the merchants and ship-owners there, as- 
cribing the commercial and naval power of this kingdom 
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solely to the operation of our prohibitory enactments, have 
procured the mtroduction of a system, constructed on the 
same principles, and proceeding to the utmost extent of vin. 
dictive retaliation. Having gained all the advantage we 
could gain from the Navigation Laws, the Committee are of 
opinion that they may he allowed, in a variety of cases, to 
fall into disuse. But we have already hinted that there is no 
ground for apprehending that the channel of trade be. 
tween England and the several European nations would be 
materially changed. It is not to be supposed, for example, 
that the Dutch or French would carry iron, tallow, hemp, or 
timber, from the Baltic, to one of their own ports, land the 
cargo, and warehouse it, in order to be reshipped for Great 
Britain, in a British ship. It is not to be supposed that 
Bourdeaux wine would be brought to Dunkirk, or any other 
ort further north in the channel, to be re-exported in an 
English bottom. The great bulk of the trade would therefore 
go onus it does at present. It is indeed imagined that the 
Genovese, whose lreightage is comparatively low, might ca 
goods from the Mediterranean into the French and Dutch 
ports opposite to us, whence they might afterwards be convey- 
ed in British ships into the country ; ; but it is admitted, at the 
saine time, by tle intelligent witnesses examined before the 
Cominittee on this subject, that the expense of warehousing, 
and trans-shipment, in the foreign port, would more than 
equal the diflerence of freight in a direct voyage by one of 
our own ships. 

There are certain occasions, it must be admitted, when 
the produce of the more distant states of Europe would un- 
questionably be imported from the nearest of the continental 
ports. For instance, we shall suppose that a merchant 
sends to Holland for a cargo of goods chiefly of Dutch ori- 
gin; the remainder he will make up, rather than lose the 
use of his tonnage, of Russian, Swedish, or French produc- 
tious: whereas, in the present state of commercial law, he 
would be obliged either to take more Dutch goods than he 
wanted, or allow his ship to come home without a full cargo. 
Again, upon the occurrence of any sudden demand for a 
particular speci ies of commodity, such as tar, or hemp, the 
English merchant, to meet the market, and supply his cus- 
tomers, would take a cargo from Holland, rather than by 

ending to a more distant country run the risk of losing 
the c lh e of furnishing a prompt supply. But, in general, 
things would proceed as they are now proceeding ; and per- 
haps any statutary velaxation, granted at present, would be 
regarded by foreigners as arising from the feeling avowed 
by Mr. Joha Hall, (See Report, page 51) that, “ when wé 
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had the means of enforcing our restrictive system, it -was 
policy to maintain it; but now that the eontinental powers 
are retaliating, we should shape our system according to 
existing circumstances.” 

The same question, when applied to the trade with Asia, 
Africa, and America, produced a much greater diversity of 
opinion among the gentlemen upon whose evidence the Re- 
port of the Committee is founded. ‘The shipping interest 
presents the greatest obstacle to any new rule, as to the im- 
portation of Asiatic and American produce. As to the United 
States, indeed, they are already on the same footing as the 
nations of Europe ; having the privilege of importing their 
goods into this kingdom in their own ships: and we believe 
moreover that the general restrictive rule is modified in fa- 
vour of Portugal, so far as to permit the importation into this 
country of her colonial produce, from her European ports ; 
provided the shipment be made in British vessels. The chief 
difficulty, then, applies to Indian goods, under the supposi- 
tion of their being conveyed to the continental ports in fo- 
reign vessels, with the liberty of importing them thence, in 
English bottoms. On this point, as we have already said, 
there prevails little unanimity among professional men. The 
ship owners, in particular, are apprehensive that the Danes 
and Swedes, who build and navigate somewhat cheaper than 
our countrymen can do, would take a portion of the carrying 
trade out of their hands; and yet when they are requested to 


sum up the expenses of landing, warehousing and reshipping 


the goods, together with the additional duty payable by fo- 
reigners in the ports of British India, they cannot but admit 
that the amount more than countervails the difference of 
freight between Danish and English ships. Besides, it is 
granted that the India goods chiefly used on the Continent, 
and which of course would not be sent over to us, as we have 
more of them imported directly than we can use, are the 
weightiest and most bulky articles ; those, namely, on which 
the freight bears the highest proportion to the value. 

A great many questions are pat with the view of ascertain- 
ing the comparative expence of navigating the ships of dif- 
ferent nations, American, French, Dutch, Danes, and Ge- 
noese; the result of which seems to be that none of them, 
under the manifold disadvantages of a circuitous voyage, 
would be preferred to those of Great Britain employed in di- 
rect importation. 7 ‘° 

But if such are the facts of the case, it may reasonably be 
asked, what advantage is held out to foreigners by the pro- 
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posed relaxation of the Navigation Laws, to induce them to act 
on amore liberal system than they are now inclined to pursue 
towards us; since, agreeably to all the statements and reason- 
ings brought forw ard, it appears exiremely probable, and is, 
indeed, the professed object of the Committee to shew that it 
is extremely probable, that no alteration in the course of 
trade is likely to take pl ace, in consequence of such relaxation 
being sanctioned by Parliament. Do they not hold out the 
semblanc e of a boon which they are almost certain will not be 
realized? It is not at all to be expected that any large por- 
tion of India goods would reach this country through the 
continental ports : : or, if such an expectation were en- 
tertained, the recommendation ought not to be listened to; 
for, certainly, if we were entitled to the exclusive benefit of 
any trade whatever, it must be that between our own colonies 
and the mother country. 
it can only be in the general spirit, dictating such relaxa- 
tions, that foreigners can be expected to perceive any thin 
encouraging to their trade with this country ; for the facilities 
actually “granted are not understood to be attended with any 
direct advantage whatever. ‘The disposition to be kind is, no 
doubt, something of itself, and provided it be not seen in its 
true light, as a necessary concession to the circumstances of 
the age, it may ev entually lead to a reciprocity of benevolence. 
But the main advantage. to foreigners, as well as to our own 
merchants, arising from the abolition and simplification of the 
laws respecting trade, will, after all, be contined to the in- 
creased ease and ¢ onfidence, with which they will be enabled 
to carry on business. These laws, passed at different 
periods, and many of them arising out of temporary cir- 
cumstances, amount to upwards of “two thousand ; of which 
no fewer than eleven hundred were in force in the year 1815, 
and many additions have been made since. After such 
a statement, it will not, say the Committee, appear extraor- 
dinary that it should be matter of complaint to the British 
merchant, that so far from the course in which he is to guide his 
operations being plain and‘simple; so far from being able to 
undertake his transactions, and to avail himself of favourable 
openings,as they arise with promptitude and confidence, he is 
frequently reduced to the necessity of resorting to the services 
of professional advisers, to ascertain what he | may venture to 
do, and what he must avoid, before he is able to embark in his 
commercial adventures, with the assurance of being secure 
from the consequences of an infringement of the law. If this 
be the case with the most experienced of the merchants, even 
in England, in how much greater a degree must the same 
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perplexity and apprehension of danger operate in foreign 
countries and on foreign merchants, whose acquaintance with 
our Statate-book must be supposed to be comparatively limited, 
and who are destitute of the professional authorities which the 
merchant at home may at all times consult for his direction. 
When it is recollected besides that a trivial unintentional 
deviation from the strict letter of the Acts of Parliament may 
expose a ship and cargo to the inconvenience of seizure, 
which, whether sustained or abandoned, is always attended 
with delay and expense, and frequently followed by litiga- 
tion: it cannot be doubted that such a state of the law must 
have the most prejudicial influence both upon commercial en- 
terprize in the country, and upon our mercantile relations and 
intercourse with foreign nations. The whole world will 
therefore agree with the Committee in thinking that no service 
more valuable could be rendered to the trade of the country, 
hor any measure more effectually contribute to promote the 
objects contemplated by Parliament, than an accurate revision 
of this vast and confused mass of legislation; and the esta- 
blishment of some certain, plain, and consistent principles, to 
which all the regulations of commerce might be referred, and 
under which the transactions of merchants engaged in the 
trade of the United Kingdom, might be conducted with faci- 
lity, with safety, and with confidence. 

This recommendation on the part of the Committee is the 
more deserving of attention from the legislature, inasmuch as 
it appears from the evidence now before us that the hostility 
lately directed against British commerce by our Continental 
neighbours, has arisen rather from their ignorance of our 
multifarious statutes, than from the actual restrictions expe- 
rienced in conducting business. ‘The Navigation Laws per- 
mit them to enjoy greater freedom in importing and export- 
ing than they ever really use: but such is the uncertainty un- 
der which they labour, as to the precise import of particular 
enactments, that, rather than incur the hazard of seizure and 
detention in a British port, they relinquish the trade altoge- 
ther. A revision and simplification of the laws regulating 
commerce and navigation, would therefore be a great benefit 
to the foreign trade of the country; and, in prosecuting this 
good end, there would be no harm, perhaps, in annulling such 
eter of the Acts 13 and 14 Charles II. as are found no 
onger applicable to the existing circumstances of society. 

It will have been observed, that there has not yet been said 
one word on the subject of a free trade, properly so called ; 
that is, on the removal of prohibitions respecting such parts 
of the produce and egress of the European States 
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as are not allowed to be imported at all, or on the expediency 
of lowering the duties on such commodities as are import. 
able, uuder certain burdens. On the contrary, the Commit. 
tee, suv far from yielding to the frantic speculations of our po- 
palar writers on trade, and throwing open the ports to the 
anrestrained ingress of corn, wine, linen and gin, have not so 
much as deigned to take any notice of such proposals. With 
much more wisdom, they have confined their attention to the 
devising of means whereby articles which may at present be 
lawfully imported, may hereafter be imported with more ease 
and vonfidence. ‘Chey bave laboured to relieve trade from 
the unnecessary embarrassments which render it less safe and 
less profitable than it would otherwise be; and they have re- 
commended the abolition of Statutes which are found to have 
no other effect in these days than to perplex at once the dealer 
aud the revenue-othcer. Further, they have not proceeded at 
present, on this particular head ; and in our estimation, they 
deserve the thanks of the public, not more fer what they have 
done, than for what they have left unattempted. 

As a matter closely connected with the subjects under their 
investigation, the Committee likewise extended their atten- 
tion to the Wareliousing system; with the view of ascertaining 
whether greater facilities could not be granted to those, whe 
import goods into this country in order to re-export them 
elsewhere. ‘The privilege of being warehoused for re-ex- 
portation, is at present confined to certain foreign arti- 
cles, specifically enumerated; and although these articles 
amount to a considerable number, it appears that the restric- 
tive eflect of the law has still a very extensive operation. The 
result of the evidence received by the Committee, has ac- 
cordingly Leena strong impression of theadvantages that w ould 
arise from giving the Tost unlimited extension to the Ware- 
housing sy stem. They do not conceive the ports of the 
United Kingdom can be too widely opened to the importa- 
tion of every description of foreign merchandize for re-expor- 
tation to any part of the world, ‘exclusive of the British cole- 
nies ; exempt, with few if any exceptions, from all duties in 
passing through them, as well as relieved from any charge 
and inconvenience, which the safety of the revenue, justice to 
individuals, and the interests of commerce itself, do not im- 
pose the necessity of oe While we preserve to 
our own manufactures a preference in the home market, and 
the supply of our colonial possessions, additional facilities 
will thus be furnished, and all practical inducements tender- 
ed, to foreign as well as to British capital, to colleet in the 


depositories of Great Britain, materials for ev ery variety of 


traflic with every quarter of the world. 9 
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The chief benefit expected to arise from the warehousing 
system when extended to its utmost limits, would he the 
facility thereby afforded to the British as well as the Foreign 
merchaut, of assorting cargoes for every market to which 
their enterprize might be invited. It is always the policy of 
an exporter to send as great a variety of goods as possible te 
his agents abroad; because on this principle he has a better 
chance of selling a large proportion ef the whole, and rans 
less risk of exceeding the demand in any one commodity. 
But as matters stand at present, a British merchant, rather 
than send his ship from port to port on the Continent to col- 
lect the particular articles which he might find if advisable to 
send along with British goods, to Asia or America, will ex- 
port at once a larger quantity of our own manutfactures than 
he would chuse to hazard, if he had the others at hand: and, 
in this way, it is very obvious he makes a double sacrifice ; 
inasmuch as he at once forfeits the advantage arising from 
the re-exportation of the continental merchandize, and also 
sustains the direct loss arising from a glutted market, occa- 
sioned by the excessive exportation of one species of goods, 
The facilities aiforded to the Foreign merchant by having the 
means of assorting his cargoes in England would not be less 
important, and would in all probability induce him to make 
up his adventures ina British port; in every case, at least, 
where a large proportion of his cargo was to consist of British 
manulactures. 

The Cominittee appear to be extremely sanguine as to the 


advantages likely to accrue to trade, from the circumstance 


of rendering this country the main entrepot for foreign com- 
merce. They probably expect more from it than it will ever 
realize: but on the other hand, there is no reason to appre- 
hend any bad effects from the most anlimitted freedom in this 
department of foreign intercourse; because the articles in 
question will find their way directly from the countries where 
they are produced to the countries where they are to be con- 
sumed, whether we open our ports or continue them com- 
paratively shut: the only difference will be that, if we allow 
them to be warehoused here, a portion of them will be con- 
veyed to the place of consumptien by British capital and 
shipping, whereas if they must still be sent without our inter- 
vention, we cannot expect to derive from them either employ- 
ment or prolit. 

The only difficulty which can occur on this subject, respects 
the expediency of allowing to be warehoused, for expor- 
tation, gaods which are actually prohibited from importation, 
Freuch silks, and gloves, and lace, we believe, are not im- 
portable commodities, upon any rate of duty ; and it is appre- 
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hended by those most interested in these manufactures at 
home, that, if the foreign articles were imported for ware- 
housing, a certain advantage would thereby be rendered to 
the foreign maker; as his goods would be placed in a more 
marketable situation than they otherwise would have been; 
and, moreover, that greater facilities would be held out to 
the oontraband dealer. ‘The Committee, however, assure 
their constituents that 


“‘ They do not find in the statements made in the evidence, to 
which they desire to refer, sufficient reasons to induce them to 
recommend any exception to the general freedom of import and 
export, in respect to the silk manufactures of foreign states ; or that 
the admission of the prohibited articles for exportation only, will, 
if properly guarded, be productive of any dangerous consequence,” 


Every reader is aware that the linen trade enjoys a special 
protection, secured by the imposition of a very high duty, 
amounting directly to about 22 per cent- on the entry and re- 
export of all foreign linens. The extension of the ware- 
housing system to this commodity is surrounded with more 
difficulties and objections than hae attended the enquiries 
of the Committee in any other branch of trade ; and the far- 
ther consideration of its —— is accordingly delayed 
until next Session of Parliament. It is remarkable how 
much discrepancy appears in the evidence given on this par- 
ticular head. One gentleman maintains that British linens 
are able to bear a competition with German linens in every 
market of the world—that they are better in material and 
workmanship, and, of course, generally preferred. Another 


witness delivers his opinion to a directly opposite effect, and | 


gives assurance that so far as his experience goes, the Ger- 
man linens are the favourite article in the foreign market. 
His voice accordingly is for the continuance of the transit 
duty. To the majority it appears that to bring linens from 
the Elbe to the Thames is to carry them so far on their way 
to the place of their ultimate destination; and that being in 
London they would be under the eye of the merchant, whe- 
ther foreign or native, and might, in such circumstances, be 
admitted into an assorted cargo, to the exclusion of the Bri- 
tish and Irish manufacture, All things considered, the Com- 
mittee have acted wisely in reserving this subject for a future 
stage of their proceedings, ‘ when they hope to resume the 
consideration of it, and submit the result to the judgment of 
the House.” 

Connected with a more liberal intercourse with our conti- 
nental neighbours, we ought without delay to take into con- 
sideration the relative charges upon British and foreign ship- 
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ping entering British ports. Referring to the evidence of 
Mr. Hall we may state that though with respect to Govern- 
ment taxes, a foreign ship pays no more than a British ; yet, 
in regard to local charges, the foreign ship is burdened in 
such a way as in fact to drive her completely out of the coun- 
try; more particularly, says the witness, ‘as many of these 
local charges are collected arbitrarily, colourably, and con- 
trary to law.” Among the various charges there are, for 
instanoe, ‘Trinity duties to which a foreign ship alone is liable; 
and of the mode of charge the Corporation of the Trinity 
House have, upon application, refused to give explanation. 


«“ A foreign ship pays double lights ; she pays one-fourth more 
rate of pilotage; a foreign ship cannot leave the port of London, 
if she wants ballast, without taking it from the ‘l'rinity-house, for 
which she is charged 1s. 8d. per ton; so that a foreign vessel lying 
in the port of London and anxious to leave it, is at the mercy of 
the ballast-heavers as to what time she shall be supplied; for 
although the regulations of the Trinity House impose that a ship 
shall be furnished with ballast in turn, I am sorry to state that a 
practice exists upon the river, that whoever fees the ballast-men most 
gets the ballast first.—It may be convenient to inform the Com. 
mittee of the reason that gave rise to the order, restricting the 
foreign sltip to take ballast from the Trinity-house. It was an order 
issued during the war, with a view of preventing foreign ships 
from harbouring in creeks or inlets, under pretence of taking in 
ballast.—A foreign ship cannot sail unless the captain makes affi- 
davit that he requires no ballast, or that he has taken his ballast of 
the Trinity-house. This regulation produces a very great hard- 
ship on every foreign ship engaged in the trade with the port of » 
London ; it prevents them leaving it when they please ; and I have 
known foreign ships detained five or six or seven days before they 
were able to take their departure. A British ship is not bound to 
take ballast of the Trinity-house.”’ 


But the most iniquitous of all exactions is that of the light- 
house dues, which it should seem, are exigible from all 
foreigners, whether they have been upon our coast or not. 
For example, a vessel from Hamburgh to Portugal is driven 
into one of our ports by stress of weather. ‘The captain 
is immediately examined by the collector of the lights, 
frequently on oath, as to whence he came and whither he is 
bound ; and if it appear that he has made a voyage down and 
up channel before he entered the English port, he is made to 
pay lights for both times he passed, although he may never 
intentionally have been near the British shore. Nay, the 
collector sometimes goes even farther than this, and demands 
the duty prospectively. His reasoning with the foreign cap- 
tain is as follows. ‘‘ As you are bound to Oporto and as you 
live in Hamburgh, you will necessarily come up the channel 
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going home, and therefore we will take the lights of you, 
upon your return voyage, by anticipation.” 

« There is one other point,’’ adds Mr. Hall, “ I am desirous of 
stating, to shew the enormous charge that attends a foreign ship 
coming into this port. A foreign ship of 70 tons burden, bound 
from Caen to London, pays no lessthan 23/. 4s, boarding-money 
and pilotage into and out of the port of London; and if she puts 
into Ramsgate by foul wind, there is an additional charge of 5/. pilot- 
age in and out, together 28/.; all under the head of pilotage only. Can 
we therefore be surprised at the diminution of our foreign trade?” 


There can be no doubt of the bad policy exemplified in 
such proceedings, for we are regularly charged in foreign 
ports according to the exorbitant rate at which we lay our 
burdens on foreigners. The rule with most nations is to 
mete with the same measure that it is measured to them with. 
al; and accordingly were Dutch ships admitted into our 
ports on the same terms as English ships, the latter would be 
admitted into the ports of Holland on the same terms as 
Dutch ships. With the Americans and the Portugueze we 
are at present, on that equitable ground; and the ships of 
these nations are received into our harbours upon payment 
of the same rates which are exigible from our own, whilst our 
shipping enjoys a similar immunity in America and Portugal. 
This is therefore a fair sebject for Parliamentary interference. 

But it is, after all, abundantly obvious to every man of 
common reflection, that the legislature can do very little to- 
wards the extension, or what most people would be disposed 
to eall the recovery, of our foreign trade. If we could pre- 
vail upon the ship-owners on the continent to dismantle their 
vessels, and the manufacturers of linen, silk, and muslin, to 
cease from their competition with us, in the wide market of 
the world, then would our two and twenty hundred thousand 
tons of shipping find again a ready employment, and our wea- 
vers at Spital-fields, Manchester, and Paisley, have as mach 
work as they could undertake. Having had in our hands 
during many years the commerce, the manulacturing, and the 
carrying for the greater part of Europe, our capital and our 
other means came to equal all the demands of that immense 
employment. Our mercantile navy. increased in the course 
of ten years by more than five hundred thousand tons: out 
manufacturing establishments in extent and preductiveness 
seemed calculated to supply the whole human race; and our 
manufacturing population, in some parts of the country, 
nearly doubled ti.eir amount in the short space of fifteen 
or sixteen years. According to Colquhoun, the inhabitants of 
Glasgow in L801 did not much excced 77,000, whereas we 
observe, by the latest returns, that they nowameunt to nearly 
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150,000. In a word, the productive powers of the country 
kept pace with that encreasing demand for British manufac- 
tures which was created by the peculiar circumstances in 
which the late war placed the greater part of Europe: and, 
thus, every person of ordinary observation must perceive 
that the want of employment so generally complained of, 
subsequently to the peace, arose entirely from the very un- 
usual, and, we may add, unnatural extension of the manu- 
facturing system springing out of the state of things which 
had preceded the termination of hostilities. 

it is unquestionably proper to remove every obstacle that 
can be removed, whether arising from ancient statutes, or 
modern exactions ; but it is manifest that the diminution of 
our exports has less connection with Navigation Laws, than 
with the altered condition of those who used to purchase our 
commodities. As long as they really wanted our manufac- 
tured goods or colonial produce, they contrived to procure 
them. All the burning decrees and furious threatenings of 
Bonaparte went for nothing; and our exports to the con- 
tineat, although necessarily circuitous, aud attended with 
expence, continued to be very large, and in many cases ex- 
tremely profitable. But it is well kown that a large propor- 
tion of the goods thus surreptitiously conveyed into the ene- 
my’s tervitory, consisted of colonial preduce ; of which most 
of the maritime states of Europe now draw their supplies 
from their own islands. As to cotton manufactures, again, 
our neighbours, having the means of importing the raw. 
matexial, and being partly in possession of the machinery 
and skill which have recently given such an amazing exten- 
sion to that species of indusiry in Great Britain, have be- 
gun todo a little for themselves. It is not, therefore, mainly 
owing to any obstacles thrown in their way by our Naviga- 
tion Laws, or high port-duties, that the people of conti- 
nental Europe show less eagerness than formerly to bay our 
commodities: it is because they are less dependant on us 
now than they were during the war, when most of the sugar 
islands were in our hands, and when we enjoyed almost an 
entire monopoly of every kind of manufacture. It will be 
found, accordingly, upon a reference to Lord Liverpool's 
Speech in Parliament that, of the diminution in our trade 
on the continent, during last year, more than one half 
was in the article of refined sugars; and this is a result 
Which every merchant was led to anticipate when the French, 
Dutch, and Danish islands in the West Indies, were re- 
stored. 

[t is only surprizing that our exports should siill be so 
large. Last year they amounted, we think, to somewhere 
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about 40,000,000/.—a falling off, no doubt, if compared with 
the year ending 5th of January, IS11, in which the total 
exports amounted to 77,392,056/. or with the year ending 
January, 1813, when they were 73,725,602/. But as the, 
whole period from 1804 to 1814 was avowedly extraordinary, 
especially with regard to the relations of commerce, let us 
go back a few years further and see what was the extent of 
our foreign trade even in the most favourable circumstances. 
For example, let us take the following averages and years, 


as exhibited in Dr. Hamilton's Treatise on the State of 
British Trade. 


Average of six years Total value of Exports. 
ending 5 January, 1784 «+++ ++++£, 12,900,602 
1793 seseseese 20,239,063 
1799 woe... 27,945,323 
1800 ........ 30,481,000 
i) eee eT . 32,353,155 
1802 ..... --- 95,135,826 


From this statement it appears that the exports of last 
vear, taking them in round numbers at 40,000,000/. were 
considerably larger than those of any year, prior to the 
renewal of the late war, at the time when Bonaparte became 
Emperor, and commenced his anti-commercia! system. His 
policy, contrary to all human probability had the effect of 


increasing our exports. We shall state their amount for the 
years 1810, ISL}, L812, inclusive. 


Total Exports. 


) ee .. £. 77,392,056 
| are . §8,582,012 
, rere 73,725,602 


The latter statement we have extracted from Colquhoun, 
who, although a matter-of-fact man, above all others re- 
quires to he read with caution, as he sometimes gives the 
exports for Great Britain, separately from those of Ireland, 
and sometimes in conjunction with them, and as he, upon 
the whole, seems to have busied himself in copying much 
more than in comparing. The sums, however, just given, 
include the total exports from the United Kingdom, in what, 
we believe, were the years of her greatest commerce. But 
to ascertain whether we are ndivenct ing or retrograding, upon 
the whole, in point of foreign trade, we ought to compare 
its present amount, not with that of a few years of unusual 
excitement, but with what it used to be, when things pro- 
ceeded in their more natural course. 

As to shipping, too, let our sea-faring men call to 
mind that their business partook, in an especial manner, 
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of the powerful stimulus which carried so many things pre- 
maturely forward, during the last twenty years. 


« The registered tonnage in the year 1789amounted to 1,395,372 


1792 1,540,145 
1800 1,905,438 
180] 2,037,317 


And about the end of the war, in 1814, it was not 
less than eeeteeee ee ee reese eereeesese 2,300,000 


In the years 1810, 1811, 1812, there were built and re- 

istered, in the several ports of the United Kingdom, about 
2500 vessels, containing about 300,000 tons of shipping. 
Is it surprising, then, that sailors, ships, and manufac- 
turers should be out of employment, now that we exist in 
time of peace and tranquillity, when every nation, possess- 
ing a sea-coast, builds, sails, and makes goods, to a greater 
or less extent, for itself? The powers of production, ge- 
nerally, meaning thereby capital, (whether fixed or circulat- 
ing,) ingenious machinery, skilful mechanics, and above all, 
our population, have encreased in this country, beyond the 
means or opportunity of employing them to advantage; and 
the evils attending such a state of things cannot, it is very 
obvious, be removed by any direct application of legislative 
wisdom, but must be borne with patience until the causes 
whence they spring, shall gradually cease to operate. 

We are not ignorant of the many gratuitous counsels 
which have been tendered to our rulers, on the subject of 
languishing trade and declining manufactures. ‘Throw open 
your ports, is the standing maxim, and receive at the 
lowest rate, the produce of foreign countries, and they will 
take your produce in return. Grant every encouragement 
to the Polish farmer, and to the French vintager, and they on 
their part, will give every encouragement to you. If they 
give you corn and wine, they must have something in the 
shape of payment; and as they cannot eat gold and silver 
more than you, they will take your cottons or your hard- 
ware, or your coals, or some other consumable article, upon 
which you have expended labour. Or if they prefer gold 
and silver, let them have those metals, for whenever they 
shall become scarce and dear, in this country, they will find 
their way back to it, as to the best market. Bullion will 
not be buried in the earth; and as long as it is above ground, 
it will keep moving, and, like all other commodities, direct 
its course towards the quarter where it is most wanted. 
Invite, therefore, to your shores the cheapest food that can 
be procured abroad, and pay for that food with your cheap 
manufactures. Wheat may be had at fifteen shillings a 
quarter, and beef might be had from Russia at two shil- 
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lings the. stone; then, why will you pay seventy shillings 
for the one, and nine shillings for the other, when, feeding 
your workmen on such easy terms, you might, by means of 
your superior skill, capital, and machinery, undersell the 
whole world in manufactured goods, and make England a 
great workshop for the four quarters of the globe! 

This is the kind of advice that is usually given: but alas! 
alas! it is radically unsound. If all Europe were under one 
covernment, and to continue so for ever, the counsel alluded 
to might answer tolerably well; for as far, at least, as food is 
concerned, it would indeed be foolish to torture our barren soils 
for corn, when abundant supplies of that article could be 
had, from more fertile fields at half the expence, The dif: 
ferent nations in this portion of the world, become, accord- 
ing to hypothesis, so many provinces of one empire, would, 
of course, cultivate those particular commodities which best 
suited their several soils and climates, and exchange them, 
too, with the same readiness and confidence that the corm 
of Yorkshire is exchanged for the wool of Cumberland. 
‘Phe hali of England, would, in such cireuinstances return 
to pasture land ; and nearly the whole of Scotland would be- 
come asheep-walk. The etfects of the policy so frequently 
urged upon our government would be precisely the .same. 
‘This island would undergo a complete revolution, as to pro- 
perty, inhabitants, and pursuits. Spence or Owen, in the 
plenitude of their frantic devices, could not effect a change 
more complete, than would be brought about by this system, 
so ¢ onfidently recommended at certain public meetings, and 
even in some addresses to Parliament. 

Weve trade to be made absolutely free, all the nations en- 
gaged ia it would soon come toa dead equality, im point of 
riches, value of money, and all the apigiast ye powers of 
agricultural and manutacturing industry ; and the people of 
this country would find themselves uaienea to descend 
all the points in the scale, belore they could meet, on the 

same level, with the cerfs of Poland and the boors of 
Russia. And what else would our countrymen gain by that 
most perfect and unrestrained intercourse with foreign na- 
tions? Why, they would enjoy,—nine tenths of the whole 
population at least,—the consummate felicity of toiling im 
large cotton-mills and weaving-shops; of being buried ia 
mines to raise coal and iren for all Europe ; of being black- 
ened and dried with smoke, im furnaces and over polishing- 
laths, elaboratiag choice articles in steel and all kinds of 
—_ ; and ail this for the people who, in their turn, would 

‘nd cheap corn and low priced beef, to feed the ma- 
sibeaien English. Our peasantry wohl be grievously 
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thinned, on hill and dale; and our yeomen and small Jand- 
owners would be seen presiding over a steam-engine, or 
measuring the task-work of sallow, heartless, slavish handi- 
cratts. May Providence for ever avert such a destiny ! 

But the thing recommended will be totally impracticable, 
as long as the different nations of Europe shall be governed 
by different laws, and be actuated by different interests. 
Bat, say the commercial liberales of the present day, the 
system we recommend will unite all the nations of the earth 
so closely, that it will be impossible for them to quarrel with- 
out meurring certain ruin. When one kingdom depends 
entirely upon another for its food, the boldest tyrant that 
ever trampled upon the rights of mankind would not dare 
to involve them in hostilities; for he must thereby starve the 
one, and destroy the best market of the other. Will it be 
believed that this argument is actually ased in a popular Re- 
view, not five years after the downfall of a man, who, #f he 
could have starved this country into submission, would have 
willingly sacrificed for a century, all the commercial specu- 
lations of buyer and seller from the Straits of Messina to the 
North Cape ! 

An absolutely free trade is a chimera; it would be ruinous 
to this country—it would throw us back twe hundred years— 
destroy our agriculture, and debase the national character be- 
yond all recovery. Something, we admit, may be done in the 
way of rendering commercial dealings more easy and sate, by 


simplifying the numerous statutes enacted for the regulation of | 


trade, and by annulling such as are no longer consonant with 
the spirit of the times. ‘These and other subordinate arramye- 
ments for the convenience of the merchant at bonre und 
abroad will, it is probable, be very soon effected ; but far- 
ther, the wisdom of Parliament will not warrant irmovation. 
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